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NOTE. 

FOR  the  sake  of  readers  who  may  become  interested 
in  the  details  of  this  story,  I  may  say  that  Timma  is 
a  real  person.  At  the  time  of  writing  (1922)  he  is 
only  fourteen  years  old  :  the  end  of  the  story  therefore 
is  a  romance.  It  is  a  justifiable  romance,  for  young 
men  from  other  settlements  actually  served  in  the 
labour  corps  at  Basra. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  are  from 
photographs  which  were  specially  taken  for  the 
purpose. 

C.  M.  E. 
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THE  GOLDEN  NECKLACE 

THE  STORY  OF  TIMMA  AND  TIMMI 

CHAPTER  I 

TIMMA  AND  HIS  HOUSE 

TIMMA  had  a  sister,  and  her  name  was  Timmi. 
It  sounds  like  twins  ;  but  they  were  not  twins  ! 
Timma  came  a  long  time  before  Timmi.  In 
fact  I  think  he  was  six  years  old  when  Timmi 
was  born  ;  but  no  one  knows,  for  his  mother 
couldn't  remember.  If  anyone  had  asked  her 
she  would  have  simply  replied,  "  How  do  I 
know  ?  I  can't  count  years.  He  can't  be 
seven  years  old,  for  he  hasn't  dropped  his  teeth. 
Perhaps  he  is  four  or  five  or  six — what  does  it 
matter  ?  "  So  you  see  that  family  did  not 
trouble  to  keep  birthdays  ! 

At  this  time  Timma  was  more  like  a  monkey 
than  a  boy,  only  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  so  clean 
as  a  monkey.  He  could  climb  like  a  monkey, 
he  ate  like  a  monkey,  and  he  chattered  like  a 
monkey.  He  hardly  ever  wore  any  clothes,  his 
long  hair  was  never  cut  or  washed  or  combed, 
his  face  was  always  dirty,  and  so  was  the  rest 
of  him.  This  was  not  surprising,  for  he 
belonged  to  a  tribe  of  people  who  do  not  care 
about  washing. 

So  Timma  was  not  beautiful  to  look  at ;  in 
fact  he  was  a  disgusting  little  object,  unless  you 
looked  at  his  great  big  dark  eyes,  and  then  you 
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felt  as  if  you  would  like  to  get  him  washed  and 
hug  him,  for  his  eyes  were  lovely,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  might  be  a  really  nice  little  boy,  if  only 
he  were  clean. 

It  will  have  to  come  out  sooner  or  later,  so 
perhaps  sooner  is  best,  that  Timma's  tribe  were 
thieves .  Not  the  ordinary  sort  of  thief  who  steals 
once  and  then  gets  into  the  habit  of  stealing,  and 
is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  his  family.  No, 
these  people  were  born  thieves.  Their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  them  had  been  thieves — 
stealing  was  their  trade,  and  they  took  a  pride  in 
doing  it  well.  No  decent  girl  of  the  tribe  would 
marry  a  young  man  until  he  had  shown  himself  a 
clever  thief,  able  to  support  a  wife  and  family 
on  what  he  earned  by  stealing.  Naturally  enough 
they  had  no  fixed  homes,  for  when  the  police 
began  to  get  too  tiresome  they  had  to  move 
suddenly,  and  without  too  much  fuss,  to  some 
other  place.  But,  except  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  they  always  kept  in  the  same  district, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other  thieves,  and 
they  never  planned  a  big  robbery  in  another 
district,  or  there  would  have  been  great 
quarrelling  and  probably  bloodshed. 

This  particular  tribe  lived  in  the  Canarese 
country,  north  of  Mysore  State.  They  were 
not  very  particular  whom  they  robbed  or  how 
they  did  it.  Sometimes  they  lay  in  wait  behind 
bushes  near  the  road  and  rushed  out  at  villagers 
who  were  on  their  way  to  market.  They  would 
attack  the  poor  things  with  heavy  sticks  and 
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beat  them  till  they  produced  any  money  they 
had.  They  would  then  grab  the  gold  ornaments 
off  the  women's  necks  and  scurry  off  with  the 
loot  before  anyone  came  to  the  rescue. 

Sometimes  they  went  out  at  night  and 
attacked  a  rich  man's  house.  They  would  dig 
a  hole  through  the  mud  wall,  get  in  and  bind 
the  master  of  the  house  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
proceed  to  steal  his  money.  Sometimes  they 
hung  about  a  railway  station  and  stole  from 
unsuspecting  country  people.  Sometimes  they 
got  into  a  train  and  systematically  picked  the 
pockets  of  their  fellow-travellers.  In  fact  they 
were  ready  for  any  occasion  or  any  opportunity. 

Every  thief  of  the  Waddar  tribe,  to  which 
Timma  belonged,  had  an  honest  trade  besides  his 
dishonest  trade  of  stealing.  He  did  not  trouble 
much  whether  he  earned  a  great  deal  or  not  at 
his  honest  trade,  but  it  was  very  useful  at  times. 

Sometimes  the  police  got  very  inquisitive, 
and  then  it  was  a  good  thing  if  he  could  show 
that  he  was  a  poor,  but  honest,  man,  who  got 
his  living  by  carting  stones  for  builders  in  his 
queer  cart  with  solid  wheels  ;  or  by  weaving 
mats  from  palm  leaves,  or  by  chipping  mills. 
Timma's  father,  Yellappa,  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  tribe  that  chipped  mills.  Every  one 
knows  an  Eastern  mill  made  out  of  two  flat 
round  stones.  The  women  sit  on  the  ground 
and  turn  the  top  stone  round  and  round,  and 
the  grain  is  ground  between  the  two  stones. 
But  the  mill  stones  must  be  rough,  not  smooth, 
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or  else  the  corn  would  only  get  crushed  and  not 
ground  at  all.  And  even  if  a  new  mill  is  quite 
rough  to  begin  with,  it  soon  gets  smooth  from 
the  constant  grinding,  so  in  every  Indian  home 
the  mills  have  to  be  freshly  chipped  about  every 
two  months.  The  Ghatti  Waddars  do  this 
work,  and  it  gives  them  a  good  opportunity  of 
spying  out  what  sort  of  houses  they  can  easily 
steal  from,  for  the  millstone  is  always  fixed  in 
the  ground  inside  the  house. 

Timma's  father  and  mother  did  not  live  in 
a  house,  but  in  a  hut.  They  stuck  some 
bamboo  poles  in  the  ground  in  two  rows,  bent 
them  together  at  the  top  and  then  put  on  the 
roof.  The  roof  was  made  of  reeds  closely 
woven  together  at  the  top,  like  the  ridge  of  a 
thatch,  and  slanting  on  either  side  down  to  the 
ground — so  they  were  saved  the  trouble  of 
building  walls.  One  end  of  the  hut  would  be 
filled  up  with  a  palm-leaf  mat  and  the  other 
end  was  left  open  for  a  door.  Timma  could 
walk  in  without  stooping,  but  his  father  and 
mother  had  to  crawl  in  on  hands  and  knees. 

Of  course,  Timma  did  not  go  to  school,  but 
some  kindergarten  children  would  be  quite 
surprised  to  see  the  things  that  he  could  make. 
At  the  time  when  all  India  holds  the  feast  of 
bullocks,  all  Indian  children  make  bullocks  of 
mud.  This  is  a  great  business.  First  the  mud 
must  be  kneaded,  so  that  it  should  not  crack 
when  drying  in  the  sun.  Some  clever  people 
mix  a  little  raw  cotton  with  the  mud,  and  then 
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it  sticks  together  splendidly.  After  that  the 
body  and  head  must  be  shaped,  and  finally  the 
legs,  horns,  and  tail  stuck  on.  Then  the 
bullock  is  put  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  if  the 
horns,  head,  legs,  or  tail  do  not  fall  off,  why  the 
owner  is  a  very  proud  child.  Sometimes  he  gets 
a  little  whitewash  and  makes  his  bullock  white. 

The  festival  itself  is  a  very  nice  one.  All 
the  hard-working  bullocks  who  plough  and  pull 
heavy  carts,  and  do  half  the  work  of  India,  get 
a  holiday  that  day. 

They  go  to  the  river  to  bathe,  they  go  to 
the  temple  to  be  blessed,  and  they  have  their 
horns  painted  red  or  blue  in  stripes  ;  or,  if  they 
belong  to  a  rich  man,  they  have  them  gilt,  and 
finally  they  have  their  share  of  the  feast.  The 
women  of  every  house  are  kept  busy  grinding 
wheat  and  cooking  lentils  and  sugar.  Then  they 
make  delicious  things  called  polies,  and  every- 
body has  a  share  down  to  the  bullock,  whose 
feast  it  is,  and  the  children  eat  polies  and  play 
with  their  mud  bullocks,  and  altogether  have  a 
very  jolly  time. 

Then  at  harvest  time,  when  the  millet  was 
gathered  in,  and  its  thick  stalks  were  full  of 
white  pith,  Timma  used  to  make  lovely  toys. 
A  thick  piece  of  pith  made  a  body,  and  thin 
little  slivers  of  reed  made  legs.  If  the  head  was 
cleverly  shaped,  anyone  could  tell  what  sort  of 
animal  it  was  :  a  bullock,  a  horse,  a  goat  or  a 
dog.  Then,  with  the  same  materials,  Timma 
would  make  a  cart,  a  plough,  a  tiny  bow  and 
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arrows,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  And  that  brings  me  to  another  of 
Timma's  accomplishments.  He  was  a  splendid 
hand  at  threading  beads  and  all  sorts  of  things 
for  necklaces.  It  was  a  good  thing,  for  his 
mother  generally  wore  twenty  or  thirty  necklaces 
of  beads,  besides  the  various  charms  that  these 
people  wear  to  keep  away  sickness,  fever,  cold, 
evil  spirits,  and  so  on. 

There  were  special  rules  about  the  making 
of  these  charms,  and  Timma  knew  most  of  them. 
Tiny  bits  of  wood  off  the  sacred  Bel  tree  had 
to  be  strung  in  sevens,  with  a  space  between  each 
seven  pieces.  That  was  a  charm  to  keep  off 
fever.  Then,  for  a  charm  to  keep  off  the  evil 
eye  you  must  string  five  tiny  joints  of  wood, 
then  leave  a  space,  and  string  another  five.  After 
that  you  must  thread  five  little  bones  out  of  a 
bird's  leg,  then  a  space,  then  five  again.  This 
was  a  particularly  good  charm,  but  it  smelt 
rather  horrible  till  the  bones  got  dry.  Poor 
little  birds  !  It  was  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  that  could  be  used,  so  five  birds  had  to  be 
killed  for  each  charm. 

An  evil  eye,  or  evil  spirits,  were  a  terror  to 
Timma.  He  wasn't  afraid  of  man  or  beast, 
but  his  mother  had  taught  him  that  evil  spirits 
are  always  lurking  round  at  night  to  catch  little 
boys.  He  did  not  know  what  these  evil  spirits 
might  do  to  him,  but  that  made  it  all  the  more 
terrifying.  He  never  went  outside  the  hut  in 
the  dark,  and  sometimes  as  he  lay  curled  up  on 
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a  skin  or  a  heap  of  rags  he  thought  that  he  could 
hear  something  moving  outside,  and  he  would 
wriggle  close  up  to  his  mother  in  a  cold  terror, 
fearing  that  perhaps  the  evil  spirit  might  put  a 
claw  or  a  hand  under  the  hut  and  drag  him  out 
to  he  knew  not  what. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happen  to  know  that 
these  terrors  mostly  came  upon  him  when  he 
had  eaten  too  much  and  couldn't  sleep.  Other 
nights  he  curled  up  happily  and  went  to  sleep 
at  once  and  had  no  time  to  get  frightened. 


CHAPTER  II 

TIMMA'S  LITTLE  SISTER 

"  Hey,  Timma  !  lazy  little  dog  !  come  and 
carry  the  tools,"  called  Yellappa,  one  fine 
morning. 

Timma  was  sitting  in  the  sun  gnawing  at  a 
bone  that  had  been  left  from  last  night's  supper. 
He  had  half  a  mind  to  run  away  and  hide.  He 
didn't  want  to  trudge  round  the  town  carrying 
a  heavy  deer-skin  bag  full  of  chipping- tools. 
But  he  thought  of  the  beating  Yellappa  had 
given  him  last  time  he  ran  away,  and  decided 
that  he  didn't  want  another  like  that.  So,  rather 
unwillingly,  he  got  up,  stretching  and  yawning, 
and  allowed  his  father  to  hang  the  bag  over  his 
shoulder.  "  I've  got  a  thorn  in  my  foot,"  he 
whined.  "  What  do  I  care  ?  it  doesn't  hurt 
me"  retorted  Yellappa,  gruffly.  "  Come,  I'm 
going  a  long  round  to-day  in  the  Lingayat 
quarter  of  the  town.  There  are  many  mills 
there  that  want  chipping." 

So,  off  they  set.  Timma  limped  quite 
pathetically  at  first,  but  when  he  found  that  his 
father  was  taking  no  notice,  he  stepped  along 
quite  gaily. 

The  first  house  that  they  went  to  had  an 
earthen  floor.  The  woman  of  the  house  called 
to  an  old  woman  who  was  outside  sifting  grain, 
"  Come,"  she  cried,  "  and  sit  by  while  the  mills 
are  chipped.  These  Waddars  are  not  to  be 
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trusted  out  of  sight."  Yellappa  grinned  up  in 
her  face.  "  You  do  not  trust  us,"  said  he,  "  but 
you  cannot  do  without  us !  "  and  Timma 
repeated  in  his  baby-voice,  "  you  cannot  do 
without  us."  The  woman  laughed  and  gave 
him  a  handful  of  monkey  nuts.  "  May  the 
gods  be  good  to  you,"  said  Timma  gravely, 
'  and  make  you  the  mother  of  many  sons." 
He !  he  !  cackled  the  old  grandmother, 
"  assuredly  this  house  will  prosper  if  it  receive 
the  blessings  of  a  great  man  like  you."  Both 
the  women  laughed  again,  but  it  put  them  in  a 
good  temper,  and  when  they  paid  Yellappa  for 
his  work  an  extra  pice  found  its  way  into  Timma 's 
little  hand.  So  the  morning  passed  on.  The 
two  wandered  from  house  to  house,  sometimes 
called  in  by  those  who  wanted  their  mills 
chipped  ;  sometimes  driven  away  by  suspicious 
people.  On  the  whole  they  did  well,  for 
Yellappa  was  a  good  workman  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  work,  and  Timma  was  an  excellent  hand 
at  begging.  "  Pardeshi  hai,"  he  cried,  patting 
his  stomach  pathetically,  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  ;  I  am  hungry,  naked,  my  mother 
is  dead."  And  then  if  a  woman  looked  kindly 
at  the  child  Yellappa  joined  in,  "  Yes,  indeed, 
his  mother  died  three  months  ago,  and  we  have 
no  one  to  cook  for  us."  All  of  which  was 
untrue,  but  who  was  there  to  contradict  him  ? 
Certainly  not  Timma,  who  screwed  up  his  face 
into  a  piteous  expression  and  wailed  :  "  No 
mother  ;  no  one."  So  the  money  bag  which 
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Yellappa  carried  got  fuller  and  heavier,  and  the 
larger  deer-skin  bag,  which  at  first  had  only  held 
the  tools,  got  larger  and  bulkier  with  the  gifts 
of  food  which  kindly  people  gave  to  the  little  boy. 
At  mid-day  they  squatted  under  a  tree  and 
feasted  on  the  contents  of  the  bag,  and  then 
curled  up  and  had  a  sleep.     When  it  got  cooler 
they  went  to  various  houses  to  inquire  whether 
they  should  come  to  chip  mills  to-morrow.    At 
the  last  house  they  visited  there  were  a  lot  of 
fowls,  and  Timma's  father  gave  him  a  handful 
of  grain  and  told  him  to  drop  a  few  grains  and 
gradually  coax  some  of  the  fowls  round  to  the 
back    of   the    house.     Timma    did    this    very 
cleverly,  and  by  the  time  the  woman  of  the  house 
had  driven  Yellappa  away  and  banged  the  door 
to  shut  him  out,  there  were  four  or  five  fowls 
busily  picking  up  corn  round  Timma's  feet. 
Yellappa  came  round  the  corner,  snapped  up 
the  two  fattest,  twisted  their  necks,  and  tucked 
them  into  a  fold  of  the  blanket  which  he  wore 
over  his  shoulders.     Timma  jumped  gaily  all 
the  way  home  thinking  of  the  beautiful  supper 
they  would  have. 

They  got  home  just  as  dusk  was  falling,  but 
to  Timma's  great  surprise  his  mother  was  not 
at  the  opening  of  the  hut  cooking  the  evening 
meal.  A  neighbour  was  sitting  there,  and  Nilla 
appeared  to  be  asleep  inside  the  hut.  *  What 
is  it  ?  "  asked  Yellappa.  "  A  girl,"  answered 
the  woman.  "Ah,  well,  never  mind,"  said 
Yellappa,  "  it  will  be  useful  for  cooking  and 
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See  page  4. 


TIMMA  LOOKS  AT  THE  BABY. 


See  page  11. 
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such-like  work,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  get  some 
money  for  it  when  I  give  it  in  marriage,"  and 
he  turned  into  his  brother's  hut,  where  very 
soon  the  fowls  were  in  the  pot  and  a  merry  feast 
was  in  progress.  But  Timma  was  full  of 
curiosity.  He  crept  into  the  hut  beside  his 
mother  and  put  his  little  hands  on  her  face. 
"  Little  son,  is  that  you  ?  "  said  she.  "  Look  !  " 
and  she  showed  him  a  tiny  baby.  "  See,  she  is 
your  sister,"  said  she  ;  "  you  will  have  to  take 
care  of  her."  Timma  was  enchanted.  There 
were  always  lots  of  babies  about,  but  this  one 
was  different.  "  My  sister,"  he  repeated 
proudly.  "  I  shall  take  care  of  her,"  and  then 
as  his  mother  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  baby 
was  asleep  too,  he  crept  away  to  the  feast.  In 
a  very  few  days  the  new  baby  seemed  a  part  of 
the  family.  Her  cradle,  a  piece  of  rag,  was 
slung  hammock- wise  in  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
There  was  not  much  room  before,  but  now,  even 
Timma  had  to  stoop  when  he  went  in,  for  fear 
of  upsetting  the  baby.  After  five  days  she  had 
all  her  hair  shaved  off,  for  that  is  proper,  and 
received  the  name  of  Timmi.  She  spent  most 
of  her  life  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  rag  which  slipped 
over  her  mother's  shoulder  like  a  sort  of  satchel. 
Sometimes  Timma  carried  her  about  in  the 
same  way.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
that  got  regularly  washed,  and  then  you  could 
not  call  it  a  luxurious  bath,  for  Nilla  just  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  filled  it  with  cold  water, 
and  put  the  baby  in  before  all  the  water  could 
sink  away  into  the  ground. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  of  Nilla's  babies 
had  died  after  being  bathed  like  this  two  or 
three  times.  She  and  their  father  and  all  the 
tribe  decided  that  some  one  must  have  put  a 
spell  on  the  babies,  for  they  could  not  breathe 
properly  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  more  likely  that 
they  died  because  they  happened  to  be  born  in 
cold  weather.  A  cold  wind,  blowing  upon  a 
naked  baby  as  it  sits  in  a  puddle  of  cold  water, 
is  likely  to  bring  on  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
Baby  Timmi  was  more  fortunate — she  was  born 
in  the  hot  weather  and  enjoyed  her  cold  baths. 

Days  and  months  went  by.  Boy  Tirnma 
grew  taller  and  cleverer,  while  girl  Timmi  grew 
fatter  and  more  and  more  interesting  to  her 
brother.  It  is  rather  sad  to  think  that  his 
cleverness  was  being  carefully  trained  in  deceit, 
lying  and  dishonesty,  while  even  Timmi 's  baby 
charms  were  used  by  her  mother  to  wheedle 
money  from  soft-hearted  people  who  were  often 
poorer  than  the  beggars. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  GANESH  FESTIVAL 

In  August,  Timma's  tribe  made  their  camp 
outside  Hubli,  which  is  a  large  and  busy  town  ; 
for  they  hoped  to  get  a  good  deal  of  money  there 
during  the  festival  of  Ganesh 's  (or  Ganpati's) 
birthday. 

Ganesh  (or  Ganpati)  is  the  god  of  good  luck, 
the  god  who  is  called  the  lord  of  demons  and 
evil  spirits,  because  he  can  forbid  them  to  harm 
his  devoted  worshippers.  Naturally  enough  he 
is  very  much  worshipped .  Everyone  wants  good 
luck.  Everyone  wants  to  be  protected  from  evil 
spirits. 

If  an  Indian  schoolboy  gets  a  bad  mark  for 
his  exercise,  he  does  not  think  that  it  is  because 
he  ran  about  the  streets  the  evening  before  flying 
a  kite  instead  of  sitting  at  home  preparing  his 
lesson.  '  No,"  he  says  sadly  to  himself,  "  some 
evil  spirit  has  been  at  work  here  ;  it  is  by  his 
interference  that  my  essay  was  a  failure  instead 
of  a  success."  And  instead  of  working  harder 
next  night  he  very  carefully  writes  "  SRI  "  at 
the  top  of  the  page  before  he  begins  his  next 
essay.  That  "  SRI  "  is  a  title  of  reverence.  It 
really  means  "  great,"  and  written  at  the  top  of 
the  page  it  is  meant  to  call  upon  "  Sri  Ganesh  " 
to  protect  the  essay  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  and  to  give  it  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
master  who  is  going  to  correct  it. 

13 
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All  merchants  and  tradespeople  worship 
Ganesh  too.  Of  course  they  want  good  luck  in 
trade.  A  lover  writes  "  sri  "  at  the  top  of  his 
love  letter,  so  that  it  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  his  lady.  Anyone  setting  out  on  a  journey 
worships  Ganesh  before  he  starts,  so  that  good 
luck  may  attend  him.  Even  the  thief  asks 
Ganesh  to  help  him  before  he  sets  out  on  a 
robbing  expedition. 

So  at  the  Ganesh  festival  everybody  is  very 
busy.  The  shops  are  full  of  earthenware  images 
of  Ganesh  all  gaily  painted,  for  this  is  the  day 
when  every  householder  should  buy  a  new 
Ganesh  and  set  it  up  in  his  home,  if  he  wants 
good  luck  in  the  coming  year.  The  new  Ganesh 
is  brought  into  the  house  with  great  honour  and 
set  up  in  its  place.  The  women  make  delicious 
cakes  that  Ganesh  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond 
of,  and  after  a  suitable  offering  has  been  made 
the  family  sit  down  to  eat  the  rest.  There  is 
rather  a  funny  story  about  these  cakes.  Ganesh 
once,  on  his  birthday,  ate  too  many  of  them  and 
that  is  why  he  is  so  fat.  He  then  went  out  for 
a  ride  on  his  favourite  rat ;  but  he  was  so  heavy 
that  he  fell  off  and  the  moon  looked  down  from 
the  sky  and  laughed.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  there  is  rather  a  grin  on  the  face  of  the  moon, 
isn't  there  ?  Well,  Ganesh  was  so  furious  that 
he  forbade  any  of  his  worshippers  ever  to  look 
at  the  moon  again.  If  they  did  they  should  be 
tormented  with  all  kinds  of  bad  luck  !  This 
was  rather  serious,  for  in  India,  where  we  some- 
times go  for  months  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  the  moon. 
So  after  a  bit  Ganesh  relented,  and  only  forbade 
people  to  look  at  the  moon  on  this  one  night  in 
the  year,  that  is  to  say,  on  his  birthday.  So 
most  Hindus  keep  their  heads  down  and  do  not 
look  at  the  sky  that  night.  But  some  have 
invented  another  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 
They  say  that  if  some  one  abuses  you  thoroughly 
that  same  night  no  more  bad  luck  will  befall 
you.  So  they  boldly  look  at  the  moon  and  then 
go  and  throw  stones  at  some  one.  They  keep 
well  out  of  reach,  so  that  the  unfortunate  person 
can  do  nothing  but  shout  abuse  at  them.  This 
is  a  horrid  game  which  is  practised  by  roughs 
who  want  an  excuse  for  throwing  stones. 

We  can  laugh  at  these  ridiculous  stories,  but 
when  a  Christian  goes  about  the  streets  of  an 
Indian  town  and  sees  the  people  honouring  this 
hideous  image,  calling  it  "  god,"  and  bending 
their  heads  in  reverent  worship,  it  makes  his 
heart  ache.  There  are  75,000  people  in  Hubli, 
and  only  a  few  hundreds  have  learnt  to  bow 
their  heads  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  whose  purity 
and  sweetness  and  beauty  are  such  a  contrast 
to  the  foulness  and  ugliness  of  the  Hindu  gods. 

Well,  during  this  festival  Yellappa  and  his 
family  and  friends  were  busy.  The  town  was 
very  full,  for  many  country  people  had  come  in 
to  buy  a  new  Ganesh  and  to  have  some  fun. 
Timma  learnt  some  new  tricks  to  help  his  father 
with  stealing,  and  baby  Timmi,  carried  by  her 
mother,  coaxed  many  a  pice,  i.e.,  farthing,  out 
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of  people's  purses.  The  crowds  round  the 
shops,  the  throng  of  carts  in  the  bazaar,  the 
noise,  the  bustle,  and  the  confusion  were  all 
favourable  to  these  expert  thieves.  There  were 
about  ten  of  them  all  helping  each  other,  and 
though  the  police  pounced  on  one  of  them  more 
than  once  they  could  not  arrest  the  man,  for  he 
never  had  any  stolen  property  on  him.  The 
moment  a  man  succeeded  in  stealing  something 
he  passed  it  on  to  a  friend,  who  casually  strolled 
out  of  the  town  and  hid  it  in  a  place  they  had  all 
agreed  upon.  Timma  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
enjoying  himself  immensely,  when  something 
happened  that  gave  him  a  shock. 

A  great  friend  of  his  called  Sidappa  was  in 
the  act  of  passing  a  stolen  necklace,  which  he 
had  cleverly  cut  from  a  child's  neck,  to  another 
man  when  a  policeman  who  had  been  watching 
him  from  behind  a  bullock,  suddenly  sprang 
upon  him  and  before  Sidappa  knew  where  he 
was,  he  was  handcuffed.  He  made  a  huge  fuss, 
so  as  to  let  all  the  others  know  what  was 
happening,  and  to  give  the  second  man  a  chance 
to  pull  his  turban  round  to  a  different  angle  and 
engage  in  the  serious  business  of  buying  some 
fruit.  By  this  means  Sidappa  was  the  only  one 
who  was  caught.  Very  quickly  the  little  band 
of  thieves  withdrew  one  by  one,  and  reached 
their  camp  by  different  routes.  The  men  set 
to  at  wood-chopping,  the  women  at  cooking, 
and  the  children  were  told  to  play  outside  the 
camp. 
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Hardly  half-an-hour  had  passed  from  the 
time  when  Sidappa  was  taken.  The  little  camp 
looked  very  quiet  and  peaceful.  The  men  were 
stacking  up  the  wood  they  had  been  chopping  ; 
the  children  were  playing  a  game  rather  lite 
quoits  with  bits  of  flat  stone,  and  the  women 
were  busy  cooking  over  the  fires  in  front  of 
their  huts.  On  each  fire  was  a  large  earthenware 
pot,  full  of  millet  porridge.  Some  of  the 
younger  women  were  pounding  up  chillies  and 
other  spices  on  flat  stones.  Suddenly  from  the 
sunk  road  which  ran  past  the  camp  three  or  four 
policemen  appeared.  Instinctively  everyone 
looked  for  a  way  of  escape,  but  saw  that  it  was 
useless,  for  from  every  side  the  brown-faced 
men  of  the  police  force  were  closing  in — the 
camp  was  surrounded  ! 

Timma's  father  was  the  head  man  of  the 
tribe,  so  he  and  various  others  were  called  up. 
The  police  Havildar  wasted  no  time  asking 
questions,  for  he  knew  that  these  people  would 
lie. 

"You  were  in  the  bazaar  this  afternoon  "  he 
said.  '  We  have  caught  one  of  your  men,  but 
many  other  thefts  have  been  committed;  confess 
and  restore  the  stolen  jewels  and  money  and  we 
will  let  you  off  easy."  But  Yellappa,  confident 
in  the  safety  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  treasure, 
answered  him  boldly  :  "  The  man  you  have 
taken  is  a  thief,"  said  he,  "  and  with  great 
cleverness  you  have  caught  him.  But  he  is 
young,  and  his  wife  weeps  for  him  ;  so  we, 
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poor  as  we  are,  will  borrow  money  to  redeem 
him.  Take  50  rupees,  my  lord,  and  let  him  go. 
I  myself  will  stand  surety  for  him  that  in  future 
he  shall  earn  his  living  honestly — even  as  I  do." 
Then  Sidappa's  wife  came  forward  and  threw 
herself  down  before  the  little  group,  beating  her 
breast  and  tearing  at  her  hair.  She  brought 
her  baby  and  laid  it  in  front  of  the  policeman  ; 
she  beat  her  head  on  the  ground  and  clasped 
his  feet,  but  all  in  vain.  He  pushed  her  away, 
saying,  "  Sidappa  is  a  thief,  and  shall  be 
punished  ;  but  you  are  all  thieves,  and  if  I  can 
only  prove  it,  we  will  have  you  all  in  prison. 
Come  !  "  shouted  he  to  the  other  policemen, 
"  let  us  search  the  camp."  "  Search  then  !  " 
said  Yellappa,  with  a  grand  air  of  innocence. 
*  You  will  find  no  treasure  here,  for  we  are  poor 
folk  living  from  day  to  day  on  the  handful  of 
grain  which  devout  people  give."  So  now  a 
systematic  search  began.  Everything  was 
pulled  out  of  the  huts,  deerskin  bags  were  turned 
inside  out,  heaps  of  old  rags,  which  served  as 
beds,  were  pulled  to^pieces,  woodstacks  were 
overturned,  even  the  ground  under  the  huts  was 
dug  up  with  pickaxes — but  all  without  result. 
Yellappa  and  his  fellow  tribesmen  sat  in  a 
sulky  group  watched  over  by  a  sentinel,  who 
also  tried  to  keep  an  eye  on  trie  women,  but  the 
latter  stuck  stolidly  to  their  cooking  pots, 
stirring  the  porridge  when  it  threatened  to  boil 
over,  making  up  the  fires  when  they  burned  low, 
and  pounding  away  at  their  spices. 
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Sidappa's  wife  alone  crouched  still  at  the 
feet  of  the  Havildar,  moaning  and  shrieking  and 
tearing  her  dishevelled  hair  at  intervals  ;  but 
he  was  well  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  took 
no  more  notice  of  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  log 
of  wood  lying  there.  The  sun  was  setting  when 
the  police  gave  up  their  fruitless  search.  "  Only 
wait,"  threatened  the  exasperated  Havildar, 
"  we  will  catch  you  yet,  and  then  you  shall 
indeed  pay  for  your  misdeeds."  Yellappa  said 
nothing.  He  was  busy  thinking  out  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  treasure  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  police  were  gone,  the  whole  tribe 
sat  cheerfully  round  their  little  fires  and  ate 
their  evening  meal.  When  the  millet  porridge 
was  finished,  Yellappa's  wife  removed  the  three 
large  stones  on  which  her  pot  had  stood  and 
raked  away  the  remains  of  the  fire.  Then  two 
of  the  young  men  brought  pickaxes,  and  digging 
down  carefully  they  soon  came  upon  a  deerskin 
bag  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  afternoon's 
work  had  been  hidden.  Timma  watched  with 
round  eyes  as  his  father  and  another  old  man 

Eacked  the  jewels  and  money  carefully  away  in 
ttle  bags,  which  they  then  fastened  into  their 
clothing. 

There  was  great  laughing  and  joking  over 
the  stupidity  of  the  police  who  had  not  been 
able  to  find  the  treasure.  "  By  to-morrow 
morning  we  can  be  in  Mysore  State,"  said 
Yellappa,  "  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British 
Government  and  its  stupid  police.  The 
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Mysore  police  know  nothing  against  us,  and  we 
can  sell  the  stuff  and  be  back  again  in  a  few 
days.  If  any  of  them  come  to  inquire  after  us, 
remember  all,  that  we  have  gone  into  Mysore 
to  claim  payment  of  money  which  was  lent  by 
my  father  for  the  marriage  of  a  cousin  many 
years  ago.  We  will  return  as  soon  as  possible." 
So  the  two  men  set  off,  and  the  camp  gradually 
settled  down  for  the  night. 

This  was  the  first  time  Timma  had  seen 
anything  of  the  punishment  which  might  follow 
upon  theft.  Up  till  now  he  had  looked  upon 
stealing  as  rather  an  amusing  game  of  skill  ;  but 
now  things  looked  different.  He  questioned 
his  mother  about  the  police.  What  would  they 
do  with  Sidappa,  etc.  But  her  answers  did  not 
satisfy  him.  There  was  a  question  worrying 
him  which  he  couldn't  quite  get  into  words,  and 
he  sat  making  music  on  a  bamboo  pipe  while  it 
turned  round  and  round  in  his  wise  little  head. 
Stealing  was  certainly  an  amusing  way  of  getting 
your  living,  but  it  was  evident  that  everybody 
did  not  approve  of  it.  Poor  Sidappa  was  to  be 
shut  up  for  two  years  in  a  horrible  prison 
because  of  it !  Timma  turned  cold  at  the 
thought  that  perhaps  the  police  would  one  day 
catch  him  and  shut  him  up  in  the  dark.  He 
resolved  to  be  very  careful  in  future,  and  he  went 
to  bed  with  two  rather  unhappy  pictures  in  his 
mind.  In  one  he  saw  himself  with  chains  on 
hands  and  feet,  crouched  miserably  in  a  dark 
cell.  The  other,  curiously  enough  was  the 
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tearful  face  of  the  little  girl  whose  necklace 
Sidappa  had  stolen.  He  saw  himself  comforting 
her.  "  I  will  get  your  necklace  back  for  you," 
he  found  himself  saying. 

Decidedly  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  world  if  one  had  to  steal  to  get  one's  living. 
And  that  was  the  finest  thought  that  had  ever 
come  into  poor  little  Timma's  head. 


CHAPTER  IV 
IN  DISGUISE 

Hotgi  railway  station  lay  in  patches  of 
brilliant  white  moonlight  and  velvety  black 
darkness.  Just  round  the  ticket  offices  there 
was  a  yellow  glare  of  lamp-light,  but  elsewhere 
the  lamps  were  turned  low  and  only  showed  a 
feeble  glimmer.  The  stone  platforms  were  still 
warm  from  the  blazing  heat  of  the  day,  and  so 
there  was  no  discomfort  in  sitting  or  lying  on 
the  ground.  There  was  none  of  that  restless 
pacing  up  and  down  which  goes  on  by  daylight. 
Some  groups  of  travellers  sat  chatting  comfort- 
ably, while  others  lay  wrapped  in  their  uparanes. 
The  uparane  is  a  very  useful  thing.  It  is  a 
wide-bordered  scarf  of  calico  or  muslin.  It 
folds  quite  narrow,  and  a  man  wears  it  round 
his  neck  by  day.  In  the  ends  of  it  he  can  tie 
up  any  small  thing  that  he  wants  to  carry  ;  if 
he  wants  a  drink,  and  the  water  looks  dirty,  he 
can  strain  it  through  his  uparane.  Then  at  night 
he  shakes  out  its  folds,  stands  on  one  end  of  it, 
pulls  the  other  end  over  his  head,  and  lies  down 
to  sleep  completely  covered  over  and  protected 
from  mosquitoes.  There  was  one  particular 
group  of  people  whom  Timma  and  his  father 
were  watching  as  they  sat  close  to  them  on  the 
platform.  These  people  had  settled  down  in  a 
patch  of  moonlight.  The  woman  wore  a  heavy 
gold  necklace  made  of  beautifully  worked  gold 
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beads  strung  on  a  silken  string  with  tassels. 
Yellappa's  fingers  itched  to  possess  that  necklace. 
"  There  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  gold 
beads,"  thought  he. 

Those  who  had  seen  Yellappa  and  Timma  at 
Hubli  when  they  were  there  for  the  Ganesh 
Festival  would  hardly  have  recognised  them  now. 
Yellappa  was  decently  dressed,  his  long  hair 
concealed  under  a  large  red  turban.  He  wore 
a  set  of  silver  studs,  looped  together  by  little 
chains  in  his  shirt,  and  he  carried  a  neat  bundle 
of  bedding  corded  up  in  a  striped  mat.  Timma 
was  more  surprising  still.  All  his  mat  of  tangled 
hair  was  gone.  It  was  neatly  cut  in  the  most 
approved  style  ;  he  wore  a  little  round  red  velvet 
cap  and  a  tiny  short  shirt.  They  looked  like 
respectable  high-caste  Hindus.  Yellappa  was 
talking  to  the  husband  of  the  woman  with  the 
necklace. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  his  mother  has  gone  to 
Sholapur  to  visit  her  parents.  I  live  in  a  village 
the  other  side  of  Hubli,  where  there  is  good  rice 
land.  The  prospects  for  the  harvest  look  well 
this  year." 

4  You  are  going  to  fetch  your  family  home  ?  >J 
inquired  the  other  man  politely.  No  man  ever 
mentions  his  wife  in  India.  He  always  speaks 
of  his  "  family." 

'  Yes,"  said  Yellappa.  "  Her  mother  would 
have  brought  her,  but  in  these  days  there  are 
so  many  thieves  about  that  really  women  should 
not  travel  alone."  Then  in  a  low  voice  he  said, 
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"  Do  you  think  that  gold  necklace  is  safe  ?  I 
am  sure  it  is  enough  to  tempt  any  thief ;  why, 
there  must  be  fifty  beads  on  it." 

The  man  laughed.  *  You  are  not  a  very 
good  judge,"  said  he.  "  There  are  one  hundred 
beads." 

"  Are  there  ?  "  said  Yellappa. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  when  I  buy  a 
necklace  I  don't  just  have  gold  beads  in  front 
and  only  silk  behind." 

He  stretched  out  a  hand  to  his  wife,  who,  in 
obedience  to  his  sign,  slipped  off  the  necklace 
and  gave  it  to  him.  He  held  it  out  for  Yellappa 
to  see. 

"  Ayoh ! "  said  Yellappa, "  that  is  a  necklace ! 
— it  must  weigh  five  tolas." 

"  Wrong  again,"  said  the  man  proudly, "  just 
take  it  in  your  hand,  and  if  you  don't  say  it 
weighs  seven  tolas  I  shall  think  you  never 
learned  to  weigh  things  in  your  hands  at  all." 

Now  this  was  the  chance  that  Yellappa  had 
been  working  for  all  the  time.  With  a  little 
knife  hidden  in  his  hand  he  cut  through  the  silk 
band  all  but  one  strand,  and  handed  it  back  with 
many  expressions  of  admiration.  The  woman 
slipped  it  over  her  head  without  noticing  anything 
wrong  and  the  tassel  hung  down  her  back. 

"  Well,"  said  Yellappa,  "  I  think  we've  time 
for  a  little  sleep  before  the  Sholapur  train  comes 
in."  He  called  Timma,  and  the  pair  of  them 
curled  up  close  beside  their  new  friend  and  were 
soon  asleep — or  pretending  to  be. 
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The  other  man  made  his  wife  and  child  lie 
down.  He  felt  that  such  a  cautious  man  as 
Yellappa  was  rather  a  protection  against  thieves, 
so  he  lay  on  the  other  side. 

Meanwhile  Yellappa  was  making  his  plans, 
which  he  told  Timma  in  a  whisper. 

"  The  two  trains  come  in  at  the  same  time," 
said  he,  "  and  we  have  not  got  tickets  for 
Sholapur,  but  for  Bijapur.  Cut  off  the  tassels 
before  you  hide  it  ;  they  might  show." 

In  about  half-an-hour's  time  there  was  a 
sudden  din  and  clamour  in  the  station.  Two 
snorting,  smoky  trains  came  rushing  in  ;  sleepy 
people  hurriedly  got  up  and  pushed  about  the 
platform  ;  coolies  hauling  heavy  bundles  and 
boxes  got  in  everyone's  way.  "  Now,"  said 
Yellappa,  and  gave  a  tin  box  that  was  near  the 
woman  a  great  shove,  which  pushed  the  corner 
of  it  into  the  soft  part  of  her  leg.  The  poor 
woman  woke  with  a  squeal,  and  never  realised 
that  Timma  had  given  the  tassel  of  her  necklace 
one  deft  twitch  which  snapped  the  last  silk 
strand.  He  quickly  cut  off  the  long  tassels  and 
popped  the  necklace  into  his  cap,  which  he  then 
put  on  his  head. 

"  I'm  sorry,  neighbour,"  said  Yellappa, 
;<  but  the  train  is  in  and  we  have  slept — we  must 
hurry  if  we  want  to  catch  it.  Let  me  carry  your 
box.  Run  !  run !  " 

He  bustled  them  along  the  platform  and  into 
the  fighting,  struggling  crowd  that  pressed 
round  the  third-class  carriages.  He  pushed  the 
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box  in  through  the  carriage  window.  "  Keep 
a  seat  for  me,"  he  said,  "I've  left  my  lotah  on 
the  platform."  He  rushed  back  with  Timma 
after  him,  and  dashing  into  a  dark  corner  he 
tore  open  his  bedding  roll.  Timma  was  quickly 
transformed  into  a  little  Mohammedan  boy 
with  queer  long  trousers,  a  tattered  shirt,  and 
a  black  astrakhan  cap .  His  father  wore  the  same 
sort  of  trousers  and  shirt  with  a  large  turban  of 
green  muslin. 

The  smart  clothes  were  left  in  the  dark 
corner,  but  the  gold  necklace  was  in  the  bottom 
of  a  dirty  little  earthenware  pot  which  appeared 
to  be  full  of  a  most  unsavoury-looking  vegetable 
curry.  There  was  a  string  round  the  neck  of 
the  pot,  and  Timma  carried  it  by  the  string. 

The  pair  were  soon  packed  into  the  Bijapur 
train  with  a  crowd  of  other  travellers.  At 
Bijapur  the  station  police  were  at  the  wicket 
watching  the  people  file  out.  "  Separate," 
whispered  Yellappa,  and  Timma  obediently 
wedged  himself  between  a  fat  Marwari  woman 
and  her  old  companion.  He  had  his  half  ticket, 
and  no  one  suspected  that  in  the  bottom  of  that 
dirty  little  black  earthenware  pot  lay  a  necklace 
worth  200  rupees.  Several  innocent  people 
were  stopped  and  had  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  police,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  gold  beads  had  been  sold  to  a  goldsmith 
in  the  town  who  never  inquired  as  to  where 
jewellery  came  from,  if  it  were  only  to  be  had 
cheap. 


HE  POPPED  THE  NECKLACE  INTO  HIS  CAP. 


THE  GOLD  NECKLACE  WAS  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A 
DIRTY  LITTL2  P3T. 
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But  Timma  was  uncomfortable.  "  I  wish  it 
hadn't  been  a  necklace/'  he  said  to  himself,  and 
again  he  dreamt  of  the  little  girl  at  Hubli.  He 
thought  he  was  clasping  this  necklace  round  her 
neck  when  a  large  hand  seized  him  from  behind. 
"  Oh,  dear,  I  do  wish  it  hadn't  been  a  necklace," 
groaned  he,  when  he  woke  up. 


CHAPTER  V 

TIMMA'S  TRIBE  ARRESTED 

After  Yellappa  had  sold  the  gold  necklace 
and  buried  the  money  in  a  safe  place,  he  and 
Timma  went  back  to  the  little  camp  where  they 
had  left  Nilla  with  Timmi.  There  they  stripped 
off  their  respectable  clothes  and  hid  them  while 
they  lived  in  the  dirty  way  that  they  loved. 
For  more  than  a  year  this  went  on.  Both  the 
children  ran  about  quite  naked  and  horribly 
dirty.  Yellappa  sat  about  doing  nothing  but 
smoke,or  else  he  went  to  the  nearest  toddy-shop 
with  the  other  men,  and  drank  the  toddy  which 
is  made  of  palm-juice  until  they  all  came  home 
drunk  and  quarrelsome,  and  their  poor  wives 
and  children  had  to  sneak  out  of  their  way. 

Nilla  only  did  what  she  was  obliged  to  do 
in  the  way  of  cooking,  and  she  never  cleaned 
out  her  cooking  pots.  When  the  millet 
porridge  was  made  they  ate  it  out  of  the  pot,  and 
that  was  all  the  cleaning  that  ever  was  done. 

Timma 's  rough  head  was  full  of  wonderings. 
He  had  now  seen  how  decent  people  lived.  The 
people  his  father  had  talked  with  in  the  trains 
and  in  the  bazaars,  when  they  went  to  Hotgi, 
lived  in  decent  houses,  wore  decent  clothes, 
washed  themselves  and  combed  and  cut  their 
hair.  Timma  had  rather  enjoyed  that  month  of 
cleanliness  and  decency.  Now  here  he  was 
back  in  the  old  rut  of  filth  and  discomfort.  It 
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never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  wash,  even 
here.  He  looked  disgustedly  at  his  little  sister 
and  wondered  what  she  would  look  like  if  she 
were  washed  and  dressed  like  other  little  girls 
whom  he  had  seen,  but  he  never  went  beyond 
wondering.  He  collected  firewood  for  his 
mother,  learnt  to  make  wonderful  snares  for 
birds  with  a  row  of  little  wooden  pegs  and  loops 
of  horsehair,  wrestled  with  other  boys  of  his 
own  size,  and  grew  taller  and  stronger  every 
day. 

One  day,  two  of  the  men  who  had  been  to 
Bijapur  came  home  full  of  excitement.  All  of 
them  sat  out  that  evening  talking  over  the  news 
in  the  moonlight  and  Timma  sat  listening. 

"  See  here,"  said  one  of  the;  men,  "  we  are 
poor  men,  strangers  and  wanderers,  and  no  one 
has  any  mercy  on  us.  If  ever  a  duddu  (half- 
penny) is  stolen  we  are  accused  ;  from  place  to 
place  we  have  to  wander,  hunted  by  the  police. 
They  come  out  with  guns  against  us,  poor, 
helpless,  friendless  people  as  we  are.  The 
Government  is  against  us,  the  police  are  against 
us,  everybody  is  against  us.  Yet  have  we 
complained  ?  When  they  break  up  our  camps, 
do  we  not  meekly  go  to  another  place  ?  What 
more  do  they  want  of  us  ?  They  will  destroy 
us  altogether  !  " 

'  Tell  us  now,"  said  Yellappa,  "  what  new 
wickedness  is  the  Government  making  up 
against  us  unfortunates  ?  " 

'  Well,"  replied  the  other  man,  "  it  appears 
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that  a  new  Sahib  has  arisen.  He  has  determined 
to  destroy  all  of  us,  and  to  that  end  he  will  set 
up  a  great  wire-cage  into  which  he  means  to 
drag  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  There 
we  shall  die  !  Our  children  will  be  taken  from 
us  and  shut  up  in  a  prison  which  is  called  a 
school,  our  cattle  will  be  taken  from  us,  we  shall 
be  made  to  work,  we  shall  have  no  food  to  fill 
our  stomachs,  and  in  a  short  time  we  and  our 
wives  and  our  children  will  all  be  dead  !  " 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  asked  an  old  man. 

The  second  traveller  replied  :  '  Who 
knows  ?  I  watched  in  Bijapur  and  I  saw  this 
Sahib.  I  talked  also  with  the  head  man  of  our 
tribe  who  lives  in  Bijapur.  He  had  been  fetched 
to  speak  to  the  Sahib.  He  told  me  that  he  spoke 
kind  words,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  Ghattiwaddars,  that  life  was 
getting  harder  and  harder  for  them,  and  that  he 
intended  to  make  it  easier,  to  teach  them  a  new 
way,  a  better  way  of  life  than  stealing,  and  a  way 
that  would  make  the  police  to  be  their  friends 
instead  of  their  enemies. 

"  Rivers  may  run  up  hill,"  grunted  the  old 
man,  "  but  when  will  the  police  be  the  friends 
of  the  Ghattiwaddars  ?  " 

The  women  and  children  listened,  but  they 
could  make  nothing  of  it  except  that  a  new 
danger  had  arisen.  Most  of  them  had  never 
seen  a  white  man,  so  they  conjured  up  horrible 
pictures  in  their  minds  of  a  huge  white  creature 
that  seized  poor  folks  and  thrust  them  into  a 
cage  something  like  a  rat-trap. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  talk  and  all  their  misgivings, 
however,  Yellappa  and  his  friends  very  soon 
forgot  the  threatening  danger,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  a  fresh  expedition. 

There  was  a  rich  money-lender  in  a  village 
about  two  miles  from  their  camp,  whose  house 
would  yield  great  treasure  if  it  could  be  broken 
into.  Nilla  and  Timma  and  Timmi  were  sent 
to  the  village  to  beg,  and  told  to  look  very  care- 
fully at  the  money-lender's  house,  and  to  bring 
all  the  information  they  could  about  it.  Nilla, 
with  Timmi  seated  astride  on  her  hip,  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  courtyard  begging.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  give  the  child  to  eat,"  she  wailed. 
*  We  are  strangers  from  a  far  country,  my 
husband  is  dead,  my  son  is  dead,  give  me  at  least 
something  for  the  child's  sake."  The  woman 
inside  turned  to  get  a  handful  of  rice  to  give 
her,  and  meanwhile  Nilla  was  examining  the 
doorway.  There  were  great  strong  wooden 
bolts  and  bars  to  the  outside  gate  and  an  equally 
strong  looking  door  to  the  house,  whose  front 
was  built  of  burnt  brick.  No  quiet  entry  there 
by  night !  "  Blessings  on  you,"  she  cried, 
"  may  you  be  the  mother  of  many  sons,  for  you 
have  fed  the  stranger  and  the  orphan  !  Give  me 
a  pice  to  buy  ghee  for  the  child,"  she  continued 
in  a  wheedling  voice,  and  as  the  woman  refused 
she  suddenly  cried,  "  Look,  the  goat  is  eating 
your  grain  !  " 

The  poor  money-lender's  wife  turned  to 
chase  the  goat  which  had  walked  into  the  house, 
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and  was  nibbling  away  merrily  at  the  heap  of 
corn  by  the  millstone  inside.  Nilla  stepped  in 
too,  to  help  to  chase  the  goat,  and  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  inside  of  the  house,  noticing  where  the 
bedstead  stood,  and  where  a  strong-box,  clamped 
with  iron,  stood  underneath  it. 

Meanwhile,  Timma  had  been  prospecting 
round  the  back  of  the  wall  outside,  and  found 
that  it  was  built  of  unburnt  mud-bricks,  the 
face  of  which  had  been  rather  worn  by  the  last 
rains  and  had  not  yet  been  repaired. 

When  Nilla  returned  to  him  they  consulted 
together  as  to  the  best  place  for  breaking 
through  the  wrall,  and  then,  very  highly  pleased 
with  themselves,  they  finished  their  begging 
tour  in  the  village  and  wended  their  way  home. 

That  night  five  men  crept  out  from  the 
Ghattiwaddar  camp  armed  with  heavy  sticks 
and  with  stones  tied  up  in  a  blanket  round  their 
shoulders.  Timma  went  as  guide.  One  man 
watched  at  each  end  of  the  lane  at  the  back  of 
the  house  ready  to  stone  or  beat  any  unwary 
watchman  who  came  that  way.  Two  men 
worked  at  the  soft  mud-wall  with  a  crooked 
knife  and  a  crowbar,  while  one,  a  slim  young 
man,  waited  till  the  hole  was  big  enough  for  him 
to  slip  through.  He  found  the  family  all  sound 
asleep,  and  he  called  softly  through  the  hole  for 
another  man  to  help  him  to  move  the  box. 
Just  as  they  stooped  over  it  the  poor  money- 
lender awoke  with  a  cry.  "  If  you  move  we 
kill  you, "said one  of  the  Ghattiwaddars,with  his 
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hands  on  the  man's  throat !  A  rope  was 
quickly  passed  in,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was 
tied  and  gagged,  and  had  to  lie  there  helpless 
while  they  pushed  his  precious  box  out  through 
the  hole  and  then  followed  it  themselves. 

Quietly  they  slipped  away  from  the  village, 
and  sitting  down  in  a  field  they  smashed  open 
the  box  and  found  3,000  rupees  in  notes  and 
silver  !  "A  good  haul  truly,"  said  Yellappa  ; 
"  turn  the  box  upside  down  to  see  that  we  lose 
none."  They  did  so,  and  by  the  light  of  their 
torch  Timma  saw  a  necklace,  a  child's  gold-bead 
necklace,  roll  out.  A  shudder  went  all  over  him 
and  he  said,  "  Leave  the  necklace  ;  it  will  bring 
bad  luck,  I  know  it  will."  But  the  men 
laughed  and  tied  it  up  in  the  bundle  which  they 
made  of  all  the  treasure.  This  bundle  was 
given  into  Yellappa's  charge,  and  he  started  off 
to  hide  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  quickly 
got  home  and  went  to  bed.  Yellappa  crept  in 
an  hour  later,  and  when  in  the  morning  the 
police  came  in  great  force  to  search  the  camp 
they  found  all  the  men  asleep,  or  pretending  to 
be  so,  while  the  women  were  just  beginning  to 
creep  out  and  stir  yesterday's  ashes  in  order  to 
find  a  spark  wherewith  to  light  to-day's  fire. 

An  Englishman  rode  up  with  the  police  and 
proceeded  to  give  very  definite  orders.  All  the 
women  and  children  were  herded  to  one  side, 
where  they  squatted  weeping  and  wailing.  All 
the  men  were  roused  up  and  questioned,  and 
closely  observed.  Each  one  denied  having  been 
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outside  the  camp  that  night.  They  were 
stripped  and  searched,  but  with  no  results.  The 
huts  were  ransacked  and  the  ground  dug  up 
wherever  it  looked  at  all  soft,  but  still  without 
results.  The  only  suspicious  circumstance  was 
that  in  Yellappa's  hut  there  was  a  piece  of  rope 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  had  been  used  to 
bind  the  poor  money-lender's  hands  and  feet. 
That,  however,  could  hardly  be  called  evidence. 
Finally,  the  Sahib  made  the  men  all  sit  in  a 
row  while  he  had  their  belongings  laid  in  front 
of  them.  Each  man's  blanket  and  his  tools 
were  carefully  scrutinised,  and  when  he  came 
to  Yellappa  he  picked  some  whitish  fluff  off  his 
coarse  brown  blanket  and  looked  at  it  thought- 
fully for  a  minute,  then  he  sharply  ordered  him 
to  show  his  hands  and  his  feet.  They  were  not 
more  dirty  than  everyone  else's,  but  there  was 
black  mud  caked  in  between  his  toes  and  signs 
of  the  same  on  his  fingers.  Leaving  the  main 
party  in  charge  of  the  camp  with  strict  orders 
not  to  let  anyone  move,  he  took  two  constables 
and  ordered  them  to  follow  him  with  Yellappa 
between  them.  They  marched  quickly  down 
the  hill  from  the  camp  till  they  came  to  a  small 
nullah  or  river-bank.  Following  this  they  came 
presently  to  a  place  where  the  stream  spread 
out  rather  wide,  and  there  was  a  patch  of  tall 
reeds  with  fluffy  greyish-white  seeds  flying  from 
them  in  the  morning  breeze.  Alas,  poor 
Yellappa  !  here  was  the  black  mud  that  stuck 
between  your  toes  last  night.  Here  are  the 
downy  seeds  which  clung  to  your  brown  blanket 
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as  you  brushed  hastily  through  the  reeds  to  hide 
your  treasure  !  The  Sahib,  who  had  been 
trained  from  a  child  in  Nature-study,  and  taught 
as  a  Boy  Scout  to  use  his  eyes  and  to  notice 
things  as  he  passed,  had  seen  that  patch  of  reeds 
on  his  way  out  this  morning — he  had  wished 
that  he  had  time  to  go  close  up  to  them  and  see 
if  they  were  like  the  spires  which  grew  along  the 
banks  of  his  beloved  river  in  far-off  England. 
His  trained  eye  recognised  the  fluff  on  Yellappa 's 
blanket,  and  he  said  to  him  :  "  Here  you  stand, 
close  to  the  place  where  you  buried  the  stolen 
money  last  night." 

Yellappa  had  not  the  faintest  idea  how  the 
Sahib  had  found  him  out.  To  him  it  was  pure 
magic  of  a  particularly  powerful  sort,  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  against  it.  The 
Sahib  spoke  plainly  and  quickly.  "  Now, 
Yellappa,"  he  said, "  you  see  that  I  know  all  about 
it.  If  you  will  dig  up  the  treasure  now  before 
me,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  make  your  sentence 
light."  Impelled  more  by  the  certainty  that  it 
was  useless  to  strive  against  this  magic,  than  by 
the  promise  of  a  reduced  sentence,  Yellappa 
moved  heavily  into  the  patch  of  reeds,  and  there 
he  unearthed  the  bundle  so  hastily  concealed 
the  night  before.  It  was  carried  triumphantly 
back  to  the  camp  and  opened  before  all  the 
police  and  Ghattiwaddars  who  were  assembled 
there.  The  money-lender  wept  tears  of  joy 
when  he  saw  his  rupees  again,  and  his  little 
daughter  clapped  her  hands  when  her  gold 
necklace  was  once  more  tied  round  her  neck. 
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Yellappa,  true  to  his  tribe-fellows,  vowed  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  had  stolen  the  money  and 
hidden  it,  but  the  authorities  knew  better  than 
to  believe  him,  and  they  arrested  all  the  men 
and  carried  them  off  to  be  tried.  A  miserable 
little  procession  of  wailing  women  and  children 
followed  them,  and  squatted  outside  while 
justice  was  done. 

No  certain  evidence  could  be  brought  to 
show  that  all  the  men  had  shared  in  the  crime, 
so  only  Yellappa  was  sent  to  prison,  and  his 
sentence  was  reduced  from  five  years  to  two  ; 
but  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Hubli  to  live  in  the  settlement  there,  and  their 
wives  and  families  were  allowed  to  accompany 
them  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Poor  wives  !  and  poor  little  children  !  If 
their  men  had  to  go  to  the  settlement,  of  course 
they  would  go  too.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do,  and  nowhere  for  them  to  go.  The 
most  miserable  of  all  was  poor  Yellappa 's  wife 
Nilla,  for  she  could  not  go  to  prison  with 
Yellappa,  but  must  perforce  be  content  to  go 
to  the  settlement  with  his  brother  and  with  her 
two  children,  Timma  and  Timmi. 

If  the  unhappy  little  throng  of  children 
could  only  have  known  it,  this  was  the  turning- 
point  of  their  lives.  This  was  the  great  moment 
when  happiness  lay  before  them  instead  of 
misery.  Poor  little  souls,  they  did  not  know  it, 
and  so,  in  company  with  their  mothers,  they 
howled  and  wailed  and  sobbed  till  they  were 
worn  out. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TlMMA  AT   SCHOOL 

When  Nilla  and  her  family  set  out  for  Hubli 
with  the  rest  of  their  tribe  they  were  just  as 
miserable  as  they  could  be. 

The  police  had  made  the  men  of  the  party 
pull  down  their  huts  and  bring  the  poles  and 
matting  with  them.  The  women  carried  their 
few  poor  dirty  cooking  pots  and  bundles  of 
filthy  rags,  which  they  called  their  beds.  They 
trudged  in  a  hopeless,  despondent  way  along  the 
road,  and  arrived  at  the  settlement  camp  footsore, 
dusty  and  tired.  What  they  saw  there  did  not 
raise  their  spirits  much — a  huge  piece  of  ground, 
all  enclosed  in  a  high  barbed  wire  fence,  and  a 
gate  with  a  policeman  standing  beside  it. 

They  were  all  driven  inside  and  told  to  camp 
anywhere  they  liked  for  the  night.  They  had 
no  energy  to  set  up  their  huts  or  to  cook  or  to 
do  anything.  They  just  crouched  down,  looking 
the  picture  of  misery,  crept  close  to  one  another 
by  families,  and,  pulling  their  hut  mats  over 
them,  they  slept  uneasily  on  the  bare  ground. 

When  morning  came  they  still  crouched 
there,  too  miserable  to  move  or  to  trouble  about 
anything.  They  watched  dully  as  the  camp 
woke  up  and  people  began  to  bestir  themselves. 

The  different  tribes  had  their  huts  in  groups. 
On  this  side  there  were  a  lot  of  Korchas,  who 
kept  themselves  and  their  belongings  clean  and 
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decent.  They  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
settlement,  and  the  men  all  went  off  every 
morning  for  work  in  the  big  cotton-mill,  while 
the  women  stayed  at  home  to  cook,  and  filled 
up  their  time  weaving  mats  of  palm-leaf,  which 
they  sold  in  the  bazaar  in  the  town.  They  made 
their  huts  of  palm-leaf  mats,  and  kept  them 
beautifully  clean  and  tidy.  Farther  over  were 
the  Haranshikari  huts.  These  were  horribly 
untidy  and  dirty.  The  men  wore  their  hair  long, 
like  the  women,  and  they  hated  going  to  work. 
However,  presently  an  inspector  came  along  and 
routed  them  out  and  bustled  them  off.  They 
were  engaged  in  carrying  stones  and  mud  for  a 
builder  who  was  building  a  row  of  new  houses 
in  the  town  ;  but,  oh,  how  they  hated  it ! 

Haranshikari  means  deer-hunter,  and  these 
people  had  always  lived  out  in  the  open, 
depending  upon  their  skill  in  driving  and  snaring 
the  deer  and  other  wild  animals  which  ranged 
over  the  hills  and  plains.  But  as  they  had  no 
fields  of  their  own,  they  said  that  they  earned 
grain  from  the  farmers  by  doing  field  work. 
The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  they 
stole  grain,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls  whenever 
they  were  hungry,  so  they  had  been  brought 
into  the  settlement,  where  they  were  sent  out 
to  work,  and  were  expected  to  live  on  their 
wages. 

In  another  part  were  the  Ghattiwaddars— 
Timma's  tribesfolk.  He  rubbed  the  dirt  and 
dust  of  yesterday  from  his  eyes,  and  strolled 
over  to  see  what  was  going  on  there. 
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A  boy  of  his  own  age,  who  was  squatting 
on  the  ground  vigorously  scrubbing  his  teeth 
with  a  chewed  stick,  looked  up  and  said. 
11  Hullo  !  dirty  one.  Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"  Came  in  last  night,"  said  Timma  with  a 
scowl. 

"  How  many  of  you  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

[<  How  should  I  know  ?  "  said  Timma. 
"  About  twenty,  and  ten  on  top  of  that,  counting 
all." 

"  You'll  have  to  go  to  school,"  said  the  boy, 
"  and  if  you  do,  you'll  have  to  wash." 

"  Why  should  I  wash  ?  "  asked  Timma 
haughtily. 

1  Wait  till  you  see,"  said  the  other  boy — 
with  a  grin. 

Just  then  a  brisk-looking  master  came 
striding  round  from  hut  to  hut. 

"  Now  then,  children,  hurry  up.  It  is 
school-time  ;  wash  your  faces  quickly  and  come. 
Oh,  Bhima  !  "  as  he  caught  sight  of  Timma's 
companion  "  I  see  you  are  ready  ;  that's  right. 
Now,  who  is  this  ?  "  And  he  stopped  short  in 
front  of  the  two  boys.  Bhima  stood  up  and 
saluted  smartly,  but  Timma  only  frowned 
fiercely  and  turned  his  head  away.  "  Look  at 
me,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  your  name." 

"  His  name  is  Timma,"  said  Bhima,  "  and 
he  doesn't  want  to  wash." 

"  Ah,  well,  we'll  soon  teach  him,"  laughed 
the  schoolmaster.  '  Now,  Timma,  look  here 
and  listen  to  me,"  said  he  in  a  firm,  clear  voice. 
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"  I  will  just  tell  you  two  important  things.  The 
first  is  that  all  men  who  want  to  get  on  in  the 
world  have  to  go  to  school.  Do  you  want  to 
be  despised  by  everybody,  and  to  grow  up  only 
able  to  carry  mud  and  stones,  to  live  in  a  poor 
hut,  and  earn  very  poor  wages  ?  or  do  you  want 
to  rise  in  the  world,  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a 
builder  or  a  schoolmaster  ?  Any  of  these  good 
trades  can  be  yours  if  you  go  to  school.  The 
second  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is  this  :  Now 
that  you  have  come  to  this  settlement  you  have 
got  to  go  to  school,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
You  cannot  escape.  When  I  come  to  call  the 
boys  you  have  to  come,  and  if  you  run  away  the 
police  will  catch  you  and  bring  you  back  ;  so, 
now  come." 

Poor  Timma  was  quite  unable  to  understand 
much  more  than  the  last  word,  so  he  crawled 
slowly  along  behind  Bhima  till  they  came  to  the 
school-house.  There  all  was  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. Outside  the  school  was  a  small  stone 
platform  on  which  stood  a  large  bucket  and  a 
small  tin  mug.  Two  boys  were  busily  trotting 
to  and  fro  from  the  water  tap  in  the  road  with 
small  waterpots,  from  which  they  were  filling 
the  bucket.  A  long  row  of  little  girls  were 
sitting  one  behind  the  other,  combing  each 
other's  hair  ;  three  or  four  children  were  busily 
sweeping  out  the  school,  while  one  very  trusted 
and  important-looking  boy  was  opening  the 
school  cupboard,  and  putting  out  neat  piles  of 
books  and  slates.  Masters  and  mistresses  were 
busy  directing  the  work. 


"  HULLO,  DIRTY  ONE  !    WHERE  DO  YOU 
COME  FROM  ?  " 

See  finge  39. 


HE  POURED  A  LITTLE  WATER  INTO  EVERYONE'S  OUTSTRETCHED  HANDS.      See  pa%e  41 


HE  GAVE  HER  THE  MOST  THOROUGH  WASHING 
SHE  HAD  EVER  HAD. 

See  page  4T- 
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"  See  to  the  washing,  Bhima,"  called  out  the 
headmaster,  who  was  busy  preparing  a  new  page 
of  the  register. 

Bhima  pulled,  pushed,  hustled  and  poked  all 
the  boys  into  a  line,  and  then  standing  on  the 
stone  platform  by  the  bucket,  he  poured  a  little 
water  into  everyone's  outstretched  hands. 
"  Wash  hands,"  cried  he,  in  the  tones  of  a  drill 
sergeant,  and  everybody  scrubbed  and  rubbed 
his  hands.  Then  he  poured  fresh  water  into 
the  clean  hands,  and  cried  "  Wash  faces  !  " 
Immediately  everyone  began  to  scrub  and  rub 
his  face,  and  Timma,  quite  forgetting  his 
determination  not  to  wash,  splashed  and  rubbed 
away  gaily  with  the  rest  of  them.  "  Rub  your 
teeth  !  "  commanded  Bhima,  and  poured  more 
water.  Everybody  sucked  the  water  into  his 
mouth,  and  then,  with  much  spluttering,  began 
to  rub  his  teeth  with  one  finger.  Finally,  "Drink 
water  !  "  cried  Bhima,  and  again  poured  it  into 
the  cupped  hands  of  the  waiting  throng,  and, 
with  a  last  splash  and  a  drink,  the  boys  marched 
smartly  into  the  school. 

There  they  sat  in  orderly  rows,  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  palm-leaf 
matting,  and  by  the  time  all  were  seated  the 
master  was  there  with  a  huge  book  in  his  hand 
from  which  he  called  the  roll.  Timma's  name 
was  written  in  the  register,  and  then  there  fell 
a  sudden  silence.  "  Let  us  thank  God,"  said 
the  master  in  a  very  quiet  voice.  Timma  looked 
curiously  about  him.  Every  child  in  the  school, 
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except  himself,  bowed  its  head  and  folded  its 
hands.  In  low  tones  the  little  thanksgiving 
went  up  :  "  O  great  God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
making  this  beautiful  world  for  us  ;  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  many  gifts  Thou  hast  given  us  ; 
we  thank  Thee  for  keeping  us  safe  through  the 
night." 

"  Let  us  pray  to  God,"  said  the  master,  and 
again  the  children  spoke  in  that  quiet  tone  that 
almost  frightened  Timma.  "  O  God,  our 
Father,  help  us  to  be  good  and  give  us  all  we 
need  this  day  !  "  said  they. 

Timma's  head  fairly  buzzed  with  questions 
that  he  wanted  to  ask.  There  was  no  mention 
of  Yellawa  or  Durgawa  or  Mariawa,  or  any  of 
the  other  evil  spirits  whom  he  had  been  taught 
to  fear.  There  was  no  excitement,  no  noise,  no 
dancing  up  and  down,  no  beating  of  heads  on  the 
ground.  There  was  no  god  to  see,  not  even  a 
priest  beating  a  tom-tom — just  this  quiet  speech, 
"  God,  our  Father,  help  us  to  be  good  !  "  It 
was  amazing,  but  he  would  not  show  his 
amazement,  so  he  silently  followed  the  rest  of 
the  boys  as  they  filed  off  to  that  corner  of  the 
large  schoolroom  which  served  as  classroom  for 
the  elder  boys. 

After  a  most  bewildering  morning,  Timma 
scuttled  off  as  soon  as  school  ended  to  look  for 
his  mother.  He  found  all  the  men,  under  the 
direction  of  an  inspector,  pitching  huts  in  a  neat 
row.  Timma  helped  his  uncle,  and  by  evening 
the  two  families  were  housed  side  by  side. 
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Timma  fetched  three  large  stones  for  a  cooking 
place,  and  Nilla  had  gone  out  to  collect  firewood, 
so  when  she  came  back  they  set  to  work  to 
grind  and  cook,  and  after  a  good  meal  of  hot 
millet  porridge,  they  all  crawled  into  their  huts 
and  soon  fell  asleep. 

'  What  was  it  they  said  in  the  school  this 
morning  ?  "  thought  Timma  sleepily,  "  We 
thank  Thee  for  keeping  us  safe  through  the 
night."  What  was  it  that  had  kept  them  safe 
through  the  night  ?  Was  it  some  special  god 
that  lived  inside  this  great  fenced-in  place  ?  If 
so,  what  offerings  ought  to  be  made  to  him  or 
her  ?  He  decided  to  ask  Bhima  in  the  morning, 
and  meanwhile  he  sleepily  murmured  :  "  Keep 
us  safe  through  the  night."  And  thus,  almost 
unconsciously,  he  learnt  to  pray. 


CHAPTER  VII 

INFLUENZA  AND  MAGIC 

Life  from  that  day  was  an  extraordinary 
mixture  for  Timma.  At  home  in  the  huts  his 
mother  and  his  uncle  and  aunt  went  on  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  they  had  always  done. 
His  uncle  was  forced  to  go  to  work,  which  made 
him  very  miserable,  and  also  very  bad-tempered. 
Whenever  he  got  a  chance  he  stole,  but  there 
were  not  many  opportunities.  As  for  Nilla  and 
her  sister-in-law,  their  life  was  made  a  burden 
to  them  by  a  tidily-dressed  woman  who  seemed 
to  spend  all  her  time  prying  into  "other  people's 
affairs.  The  wromen  liked  to  crawl  out  of  their 
huts  in  the  morning  and  just  squat  in  the  sun, 
tousle-haired  and  dirty,  doing  nothing  until 
hunger  forced  them  to  begin  cooking  for  the 
mid-day  meal. 

But  up  would  come  this  tiresome,  bustling 
inspectress.  "  Get  up  !  Get  up  !  you  lazy- 
bones !  "  she  would  cry.  "  Pull  out  your 
bedding  and  hang  it  over  the  roof  of  the  hut 
to  air." 

"  Now,  why  in  the  name  of  goodness  should 
we  hang  out  our  bedding  every  day  ?  "  would 
ask  the  exasperated  women.  '  When  it  gets  so 
full  of  fleas  and  bugs  that  we  cannot  sleep  at 
night,  then  will  be  time  enough."  And  they 
just  hunched  their  shoulders  and  turned  their 
backs.  But  they  had  reckoned  without  their 
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host.  The  bustling  little  woman  stooped  down 
and  pulled  at  the  bedding. 

"  If  you  will  not  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  myself," 
cried  she. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nilla,  "  I'll  do  it."  And  she 
seized  the  filthy  old  padded  quilt  and  dragged 
it  out.  The  truth  was  that  she  did  not  want 
the  inspectress  to  find  out  that  there  were  a  few 
odd  rupees  sewn  into  the  corners  of  the  quilt. 

Then  there  was  trouble  about  the  floor  of 
the  hut ;  the  inspectress  insisted  that  it  must 
be  swept.  Trouble  too  about  the  cooking  pots, 
which  she  insisted  must  be  cleaned  every  day. 
Trouble  about  the  clothes,  which  she  insisted 
must  be  washed  when  they  were  dirty  ;  and 
awful  trouble  about  Timmi,  who  had  to  have 
her  face  washed  daily  and  her  hair  combed 
occasionally.  Then  once  a  week  this  hatefully 
energetic  woman  dragged  them  off  to  a  sewing 
class  and  gave  them  patches  to  sew  on  to  their 
old  clothes  while  she  talked  to  them  all  about 
being  clean  and  being  good. 

They  hated  her  for  a  long  time,  but  gradually 
they  came  to  look  for  her  smiling,  cheerful  face  ; 
and  though  they  sulked  occasionally,  on  the 
whole  they  took  to  rather  better  ways,  and  began 
to  see  that  to  be  clean  is  better  than  being 
dirty;  and  they  began  to  take  a  pride  in 
showing  off  a  clean  and  tidy  hut. 

The  children's  mother  had  not  taken  very 
kindly  to  life  in  the  settlement.  She  had  always 
been  rather  lazy,  and  now  she  seemed  to  care 
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for  nothing  but  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  grumble 
about  everything.  She  put  every  misfortune 
down  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Government  in 
sending  her  husband  to  prison. 

According  to  tribal  custom,  she  gave  up 
combing  her  hair  at  all  because  her  husband 
had  been  taken  from  her,  and  she  neglected 
everything  for  the  same  reason.  When  the 
kind-faced  inspectress  came  round  and  begged 
her  to  wash  her  clothes  or  to  clean  her  cooking 
pots,  or  to  wash  Timmi's  face,  or  do  her  hair, 
she  always  made  the  same  excuse,  "  How  can 
I  wash  or  do  any  of  these  things  while  my 
husband  is  taken  away  from  me  ?  I  am  like  a 
widow,  and  have  no  pleasure  in  anything,"  she 
would  say  ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  could  persuade  her  occasionally 
to  sweep  out  her  hut. 

But  cleanliness  had  an  attraction  for  Timma. 
He  kept  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  he  saw  that  all 
the  officials  of  the  camp  kept  themselves  and 
their  clothes  clean.  There  was  an  English  sahib 
who  gave  orders,  and  without  whose  orders 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  Timma  wondered 
whether  by  constant  washing  he  should  ever 
get  white  like  that.  Then  there  was  the  lady 
sahib,  who  came  to  the  school  and  gave  orders 
to  the  teachers.  Her  white  dress  was  fairly 
dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  one  thing  she 
seemed  to  like  was  a  clean  face.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  go  round  a  class  and  look 
at  all  the  faces  and  hands,  and  give  a  reward  of 
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sweets  to  all  those  who  were  clean.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  more  comfortable  to  be  clean.  One's 
face  felt  different  and  certainly  much  nicer  if 
one  washed  it,  so  Timma  took  kindly  to  the 
water,  and  washed  and  scrubbed  himself  and  sat 
under  the  water-tap  that  was  provided  for  the 
camp  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  cool  water 
splashing  and  trickling  all  over  him.  One  day, 
the  lady  sahib,  whose  name  was  Miss  Warder, 
spoke  to  him.  "  Timma,"  said  she,  "  you  are 
beautifully  clean  ;  why  don't  you  wash  poor  little 
Timmi  too  ?  She  looks  so  horribly  dirty,  and 
you  are  quite  old  enough  to  wash  her."  Timma 
looked  at  Timmi .  *  *  Why  not  ? ' '  thought  he ,  and 
seizing  her  by  the  arm  he  dragged  her  off  to 
the  tap,  where  he  gave  her  the  most  thorough 
washing  she  had  ever  had.  He  rubbed  her  and 
scrubbed  her  and  bundled  her  into  the  tub  that 
stood  there  to  catch  the  waste  water.  He  washed 
her  hair  and  then  washed  her  one  little  garment, 
while  she  ran  about  to  get  dry  in  the  sun.  Miss 
Warder  gave  him  a  comb,  and  with  many 
protesting  squeals  from  Timmi,  he  combed  and 
plaited  her  hair.  "  She  certainly  does  look 
nice,"  said  he,  and  resolved  never  to  let  her  be 
dirty  again. 

One  day,  in  the  month  of  December,  Miss 
Warder  came  into  the  office  with  a  grave  face. 
"  Influenza  has  begun,"  said  she.  "  There  are 
thirty  men  lying  outside  their  huts  coughing, 
instead  of  going  to  work.  I  hoped  that,  living 
in  these  open-air  huts  outside  the  town,  we  might 
have  escaped  the  epidemic." 
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"  Well,"  said  the  manager,  "  if  thirty  of 
them  have  got  it  to-day,  we  may  expect  the  whole 
seven  hundred  to  get  it  within  the  next  fortnight. 
We  had  better  prepare  for  it .  * '  "I  have  sent  my 
cart  down  to  the  town  to  fetch  the  doctor,"  said 
she  "  and  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes." 

When  the  doctor  came  these  three  people 
sat  down  and  planned  how  to  fight  the  influenza. 
"  Of  course,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  is  all  in  our 
favour  having  them  in  the  open-air,  but  the 
nights  are  cold  just  now,  and  if  we  get 
pneumonia  cases  we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful. 

"  What  about  using  the  hospital  hut  ?  "  said 
he.  "  Not  much  use,"  replied  the  manager, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Don't  you  remember  that  old 
man  with  the  broken  leg  how  he  howled  when 
we  carried  him  into  the  shed  and  laid  him 
comfortably  in  a  cot  ?  He  said  that  he  should 
die  if  he  were  left  there,  and  his  sons  carried 
him  back  to  the  hut  next  day.  No,  we  shall 
not  persuade  many  of  them  to  go  into  the 
hospital  shed."  Very  soon  a  plan  of  campaign 
was  worked  out.  The  schoolmaster  and  one 
mistress  were  told  off  to  collect  all  the  children 
twice  a  day,  and  make  them  gargle  with  salt 
and  water,  and  then  give  them  hot  sweet  coffee 
to  drink.  Every  child  who  had  a  cough  went 
on  to  the  cough-mixture  list,  and  got  dosed  with 
cough  mixture  three  times  a  day  ;  but  if  a  child 
had  fever  it  was  passed  on  to  the  care  of  the 
inspectress  and  her  helpers. 

These  certainly  had  their  hands  full.     Each 
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one  had  about  thirty  huts  to  visit ;  every  sick 
person  had  medicine  and  coffee  and  milk  or 
sago  pudding.  All  the  temperatures  had  to  be 
taken,  and  that  in  itself  was  no  small  business, 
for  the  people  didn't  see  why  it  should  be  done. 
Some  thought  the  thermometer  was  a  knife  that 
was  going  to  be  stuck  into  them  ;  others  thought 
it  a  new  magic,  and  said  it  wasn't  the  right  sort 
of  magic  for  their  tribe  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
they  were  coaxed  and  persuaded. 

Then  some  started  the  idea  that  the  big 
medicine  bottle  which  the  nurse  carried  about 
contained  poison,  and  for  a  whole  day  everybody 
refused  to  drink  any  medicine.  The  next  morning 
they  were  all  coughing  so  badly  that  they 
returned  thankfully  to  the  cough  mixture. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  said  Miss  Warder,  "  if 
one  only  knew  what  they  would  do,  one  could 
get  on  better  ;  but  they  say,  '  hoo,  hoo  '  ('  yes  ! 
yes  !  ')  to  everything  I  tell  them,  and  then  they 
do  something  else  behind  my  back.  There,  I 
wrapped  that  poor  old  woman  Jagali  up  in 
cotton-wool  all  over  her  back  and  chest  last 
night,  because  she  has  got  pneumonia,  and  this 
morning  I  found  that  she  had  thrown  it  all  away, 
and  was  sitting  outside  letting  the  cold  early 
wind  blow  on  her  naked  back  !  She  said  that 
she  felt  feverish  and  wanted  to  get  cool ! 

*  Then  I  dived  into  her  hut  and  got  out  a 
blanket  and  wrapped  it  round  her,  but  as  soon 
as  my  back  was  turned  she  took  it  off  because 
she  said  it  was  a  man's  blanket,  and  no  woman 
could  wear  it !  " 
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"  Well,"  said  the  manager,  "  there's  another 
very  bad  case  this  morning  ;  that  poor  little 
Timmi  looks  very  ill.  There's  her  devoted 
brother  hovering  about,  anxiously  waiting  for 
you.  He  fetched  me  to  look  at  her  half-an-hour 
ago,  and  I  told  him  to  wait  for  you." 

Calling  Timma  to  her,  Miss  Warder  went  off 
to  the  huts.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
little  Timmi  ?  "  asked  she.  "  I  don't  know," 
said  Timma,  "  but  yesterday  she  coughed,  and 
last  night  she  began  to  have  fever  so  hot,  and  now 
she  doesn't  look  or  speak,  and  when  she  breathes 
she  goes  '  gurr,  gurr.'  She  won't  eat  anything, 
but  only  drinks  water  all  the  time.  I  bring  her 
water  in  a  nice  clean  little  pot,"  he  added  shyly, 
"  because  you  said  dirty  water  makes  people  ill." 
'  That's  right,  Timma,"  said  she,  "  you  do  all 
you  can  and  I  will  do  all  I  can,  and  by  the  help 
of  God  we  will  get  Timmi  well.  You  have 
learnt  to  pray  to  the  great  God,  Who  is  our 
Father.  All  power  is  in  His  hands,  but  He  tells 
us  to  do  our  part  in  helping  sick  people  to  get 
well." 

Just  then  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  distance, 
and  Miss  Warder  sent  Timma  off  to  call  him, 
while  she  unrolled  the  blanket  in  which  poor 
little  Timmi  was  rolled  up. 

"  A  very  bad  case,"  said  the  doctor  gravely, 
as  he  sounded  the  little  girl's  lungs  and  felt  her 
pulse.  Both  he  and  Miss  Warder  were  kneeling 
on  the  ground  by  the  child,  he  a  Hindu  and  she 
a  Christian,  but  both  intent  on  the  Christlike 
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work  of  saving  the  child's  life.  The  woman 
smiled  as  the  thought  flashed  across  her  mind, 
and  she  sent  up  a  silent  prayer  for  the  child  and 
for  the  kindly  doctor  who,  though  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  was  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Lord. 
He  left  careful  instructions  about  liniment  to 
rub  on  the  chest  and  a  warm  cotton- wool  jacket. 
"  Medicine  and  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  on  no 
account  let  her  sit  up,  for  her  heart  is  very  weak/* 
said  he. 

So  Miss  Warder  sent  Timma  over  to  fetch 
the  things  from  the  dispensary,  and  very  soon 
she  had  Timmi  hot  with  the  liniment  and  well 
wrapped  up  in  cotton-wool. 

"  Now,  Nillawa,"  said  she,  "  Timmi  is  very 
ill,  but  you  must  not  give  up  hope.  Keep  her 
lying  down  just  as  I  have  put  her,  and  do  not 
give  her  anything  to  eat.  I  will  tell  the 
inspectress  to  give  her  milk  and  medicine,  and 
I  will  come  again  this  evening."  Then  she 
knelt  and  said  a  short  prayer  aloud,  and  telling 
Timma  to  watch,  she  went  away. 

Soon  after  this  the  children's  uncle  came 
home  from  work.  "  Timmi  is  ill,"  groaned 
Nillawa  ;  "  the  Miss  Sahib  has  done  her  magic  r 
but  how  will  that  profit  one  of  our  tribe  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  an  evil  spirit  that  has  taken 
possession  of  the  child  ;  can  you  not  hear  its 
voice  every  time  she  breathes  ?  " 

The  uncle  looked  at  the  child.  "  Their 
magic  is  rubbish,"  said  he  ;  "  they  do  not  even 
run  a  needle  into  the  skin  to  let  the  evil  out  I 
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Now,  I  believe  the  Haran  shikaris  over  there  are 
worshipping  the  goddess  that  has  brought  all 
this  disease  upon  us.  Let  us  take  Timmi  over 
there  and  make  an  offering  of  a  coconut,  and 
then  perhaps  the  goddess  will  leave  our  poor 
Timmi  and  go  to  someone  else." 

Nillawa  forgot  all  that  the  Miss  Sahib  had 
said,  and  in  spite  of  Timma's  protests,  she 
feverishly  dragged  off  the  cotton-wool  and  lifted 
Timmi  to  her  feet.  "  She  must  seem  to  be 
going  of  her  own  accord,"  said  the  uncle  ;  so 
he  and  Nilla  took  her  under  the  arms  and  dragged 
her  half-naked  all  across  the  camp  to  where  the 
Haran  shikaris  were  worshipping  their  god. 
The  poor  little  child  was  unconscious,  and  only 
felt  a  horrible  pain  in  her  chest  and  a  great 
thumping  in  her  side,  where  her  heart  was 
beating  wildly.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place, 
they  laid  her  down  in  the  middle  of  the  noisy 
group  around  the  god,  and  by  the  priest's 
instruction  a  lime,  which  is  like  a  small  lemon, 
was  hung  round  her  neck  and  fine  ashes  were 
put  in  her  mouth.  She  lay  there  panting  and 
groaning.  Her  uncle  and  her  mother  sat  by, 
hoping  that  the  evil  spirit  would  go  out  of  her  ; 
but  Timma,  who  had  learnt  too  much  to  believe 
in  evil  spirits,  was  in  despair.  He  ran  as 
quickly  as  he  could  to  the  manager's  little  house. 
"Sahib!  Sahib!'3  he  cried.  "They  are 
killing  my  little  Timmi.  Come  quickly  !  Come 
quickly  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TlMMl'S    SARI 

One  glance  at  Timma 's  face  was  enough  to 
tell  the  Sahib  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter.  So  he  raced  across  with  Timma  to  the 
place  where  the  poor  child  was  lying.  Her 
little  face  had  turned  from  healthy  brown  to  a 
sickly  greyish  yellow,  and  her  lips  were  blue. 
'  What  are  you  doing  to  the  child  ?  "  he  cried, 
but  he  dared  not  wait  to  hear  the  confused 
explanations.  He  picked  up  little  Timmi  in  his 
arms,  and  with  Timma  still  at  his  heels  he 
strode  off  to  the  dispensary.  He  poured  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  between  the  blue  lips,  after  he 
had  wiped  the  ashes  out  of  her  mouth.  Then 
he  gently  rubbed  her  chest  with  warm  liniment 
and  wrapped  her  round  with  cotton  wool. 
Timma  meanwhile  was  heating  little  bags  of 
sand  and  putting  them  to  her  feet  and  hands, 
and  gradually  the  life  seemed  to  come  back  a 
little  to  the  cold  limbs,  and  Timmi  breathed 
more  easily. 

Then,  leaving  Timma  in  charge,  the  manager 
went  out  to  talk  to  Nillawa.  "  You  would  not 
listen  to  the  things  that  were  told  you,"  said  he, 
"  and,  therefore,  you  have  nearly  killed  your 
child.  Now,  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  take  her 
home.  You  may  sit  beside  her,  but  you  may 
not  take  her  away  until  I  say  so."  Nillawa  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  knocking  her  head  on  the  ground, 
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she  implored  him  to  let  her  take  Timmi  back  to 
the  hut.  "  No,"  he  said  gravely  but  gently. 
*  You  have  tried  your  way  of  magic  and  it  has 
failed.  Now  we  shall  try  our  way  of  medicine 
and  prayer,  and  we  will  see  whether,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  we  can  repair  the  damage  that 
you  have  done." 

Nillawa  squatted  on  the  floor  a  picture  of 
misery,  and  all  that  day  and  for  several  more 
days  the  nurses  looked  after  Timmi.  Every 
evening  Timma  crept  close  up  and  said  an 
earnest  little  prayer  for  his  sister. 

At  last  the  joyful  day  came  when  the  doctor 
said  "  out  of  danger,"  and  Nillawa  was  allowed 
to  carry  Timmi  back  to  her  hut.  But  Timma 
kept  constant  guard  to  see  that  Timmi  got  the 
right  food  and  to  make  sure  that  she  was 
properly  covered  with  a  blanket  in  the  chill  early 
morning.  He  warmed  her  milk  for  her  and 
coaxed  her  to  take  her  medicine  ;  in  fact,  he 
fussed  round  her  like  a  hen  with  one  chicken 
till  she  got  fat  and  jolly  and  as  well  as  ever  she 
had  been. 

After  Timmi  got  well,  her  mother  (Nillawa) 
got  the  influenza  and  died.  The  two 
poor  children  wept  and  howled  because  every- 
body else  did  and  because  they  did  not  know 
what  would  become  of  them.  However,  their 
uncle  adopted  them,  so  they  went  to  live  in  his 
hut.  By  now  Timma  was  really  getting  on  with 
his  schooling.  He  had  got  past  the  alphabet, 
which  is  terribly  difficult  in  Canarese,  because 
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there  are  so  many  letters,  and  many  of  them  are 
so  much  alike.  He  could  read  easy  stories, 
write  his  own  name  and  the  date,  tell  the  time 
by  the  school  clock,  and  do  many  other  useful 
things.  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that 
stealing  was  not  a  good  profession,  and  that 
when  he  grew  up  he  would  do  something  quite 
different  for  his  living.  He  had  also  begun  to 
see  that  truth  was  more  beautiful  than  lying, 
and  he  wished  that  he  could  be  perfectly  truthful, 
but  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  give  up  lying.  It 
had  become  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  him,  and 
very  often  he  found  it  easier  to  lie  than  to  speak 
the  truth. 

Timmi,  meanwhile,  was  an  attractive  little 
fatty  of  about  five  years  old.  Her  aunt  Tippawa 
always  took  her  with  her  when  she  went  out 
in  the  town  to  sell  palm-leaf  mats,  and  when 
they  got  a  chance  to  steal  I'm  afraid  that  they 
did  so. 

One  day  they  were  wandering  aimlessly 
through  the  crowded  bazaar  when  Tippawa  saw 
a  farmer  buying  a  new  sari.  She  loitered  round 
the  shop,  which  was  open  to  the  street,  and  heard 
all  the  bargaining.  It  was  for  his  daughter's 
wedding,  and  was  a  very  nice  dark  red  silk  one 
with  a  most  beautiful  striped  border.  The 
bargaining  went  on  for  about  an  hour  and  several 
people  in  the  street  joined  in  and  gave  their 
advice.  The  seller  asked  70  rupees,  and  the 
farmer  offered  20.  However,  at  last  a  bargain 
was  struck,  and  45  rupees  8  annas  9  pice  were  paid. 
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(If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  it  was  worth 
in  English  money  they  can  do  the  sum .  A  rupee 
was  worth  is.  40!.,  an  anna  was  worth  id.  and 
3  pice  make  a  farthing.) 

The  sari,  being  a  silk  one,  did  not  make  a 
very  large  parcel,  and  the  man  tied  it  up  in  an 
old  piece  of  cloth  and  tied  that  on  to  the  shaft 
of  his  bullock-cart  close  to  where  he  sat,  in 
order  to  drive  the  bullocks.  He  then  started 
on  his  way  home.  Tippawa  knew  the  man  by 
sight  and  knew  which  village  he  came  from,  and 
she  guessed  by  his  bundle  of  food  that  he 
meant  to  have  his  mid-day  meal  somewhere  on 
the  road.  So  she  started  off  as  soon  as  the 
purchase  was  completed  and  got  in  front  of 
him  on  the  road.  There  was  a  nice  shady 
place  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town  where  she 
and  Timmi  waited,  squatting  behind  a  tree. 
Sure  enough,  when  the  old  man  came  under  the 
trees  he  unyoked  his  bullocks  and  threw  down 
a  bundle  of  fodder  for  them,  filled  his  brass 
lotah  at  the  water-tap  which  had  been  provided 
for  travellers  by  some  pious  Hindu,  and  sat 
down  to  enjoy  his  meal.  Then  he  smoked  a  few 
puffs  of  his  pipe  and  lay  thinking  and  resting 
while,  all  unknown  to  him,  four  sharp  eyes  were 
watching  him.  Presently  as  was  quite  natural, 
he  dropped  off  to  sleep.  As  his  pipe  slipped  from 
his  fingers  Tippawa  whispered  to  Timmi, 
"  Now  go  child,  untie  the  bundle,  and  slip 
quietly  off  home  across  the  fields.  Let  no  one 
see  you,  and  if  you  meet  anyone,  hide  the  bundle 
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somewhere  where  we  can  get  it  to-night.  If 
you  are  caught,  do  not  be  afraid.  They  will 
not  hurt  you  as  you  are  so  young.  Howl  and 
cry  as  much  as  you  can,  but  say  nothing."  She 
watched  Timmi  untie  the  bundle,  take  out  the 
sari,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  dirty  old  rag  that  she  had 
given  her.  The  old  man  never  stirred,  and  the 
child  started  gaily  off  across  the  fields  carrying 
her  bundle  on  her  head.  Then  Tippawa  slipped 
back  to  the  town  and  called  at  several  houses 
where  she  was  well  known.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  she  got  back  to  the  settlement  and 
went  straight  to  her  hut.  There  lay  Timmi, 
sound  asleep,  with  the  precious  bundle  under 
her  head.  This  gave  Tippawa  an  idea.  She 
rummaged  about  till  she  found  a  filthy  old 
pillow  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  ripping  it  up, 
she  took  some  of  the  cotton  out  and  pushed 
the  stolen  sari  into  the  middle  of  it  and  then 
sewed  it  up  again.  She  and  Timmi  had  a  good 
laugh  over  it,  but  just  then  in  came  Timma. 

"  What's  all  this  cotton  about  the  floor  ?  " 
said  he. 

'  Why,  out  of  the  pillow,  of  course,"  said 
Timmi. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  wretch," 
whispered  Tippawa.  "  We  picked  up  some 
cotton  in  the  market  as  the  carts  went  by,  and 
brought  it  home  to  make  a  new  pillow,"  said  she 
to  Timma.  '  Why  don't  you  go  and  get  some 
firewood,  you  lazy  lout  ?  Here  we  work  and 
slave  to  fill  your  stomach,  and  you  do  nothing 
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but  wash  and  go  to  that  silly  school.  You  want 
to  be  a  sahib,  but  you  don't  care  if  the  rest  of 
us  starve.  What  is  the  good  of  learning  ? 
Whose  stomach  gets  filled  by  it  ?  Only  the 
schoolmaster's." 

Poor  Timma  took  up  the  piece  of  string  with 
which  he  generally  tied  the  wood  and  bustled 
off  out  of  reach  of  her  furious  tongue.  He  felt 
a  bit  sore,  for  he  did  all  he  could  to  help  the 
family.  He  fetched  all  the  wood  and  water  for 
the  hut,  cleaned  the  cooking-pots  every  day, 
and  put  all  the  bedding  out  to  air.  (These  last 
two  jobs  Tippawa  considered  to  be  pure 
foolishness.) 

Besides  this,  he  knew  that  the  settlement 
manager  paid  his  uncle  a  rupee  a  month  on 
condition  that  he,  Timma,  should  not  miss 
school ;  and  Timma  earned  that  rupee  fairly, 
but  never  saw  an  anna  of  it.  And  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  he  climbed  the  palm  trees  to  get 
the  leaves  for  making  the  mats  that  Tippawa 
sold  in  the  bazaar. 

That  night,  as  he  sat  outside  in  the  moonlight 
playing  a  queer  little  tune  on  his  bamboo  pipe, 
Timmi  came  out  and  sat  beside  him.  She  was 
very  fond  of  her  brother,  even  though  he  did 
scrub  her  rather  unmercifully  sometimes  under 
the  tap.  He  told  her  stories  out  of  his  reading- 
book,  and  made  toys  and  necklaces  for  her,  and 
if  ever  anyone  gave  the  school  children  sweets 
he  always  brought  a  share  home  for  Timmi. 

Now  he  asked  her  a  question  in  a  low  voice  : 
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"  What  was  that  cotton  about  the  floor  in  the 
hut  ?  "  said  he.  "It  wasn't  new  cotton  from 
the  bazaar  ;  I  could  see  that  quite  well." 

"  No,"  said  Timmi,  "  it  was  the  cotton  out 
of  the  pillow,  so  as  to  make  room  for  my  new 
MH." 

"  Your  new  sari  ?  "  questioned  Timma, 
puzzled. 

"  Yes,"  said  Timmi  importantly,  and  then 
the  whole  story  came  out.  "  I  did  it  so  cleverly" 
said  she,  "  the  old  man  never  woke  up  at  all." 

Timma  said  nothing,  but  for  a  long  time 
that  night  he  lay  awake  worrying.  If  he  were 
only  a  man  he  could  earn  his  own  living  and 
have  Timmi  to  cook  for  him  and  teach  her  to 
be  honest  ;  but  he  was  only  eleven.  What 
could  he  do  ?  He  said  the  little  school  prayer  : 
"  O  God  Our  Father  lead  us  in  the  right  path," 
over  and  over  again,  and  at  last  he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  school  still  very 
troubled,  but  after  school  he  was  sent  by  the 
schoolmaster  to  fetch  some  new  books  from  the 
manager's  bungalow. 

As  he  helped  the  manager  to  unpack  the 
books  he  suddenly  decided  to  ask  him  to  help 
him.  [<  Sahib,"  said  he,  "  they  are  teaching  my 
little  Timmi  to  steal." 

*  Who  are  teaching  her  to  steal  ?  "  asked  the 
sahib,  stopping  short  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

'  They  of  our  household,"  said  Timma  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Well,  now,  we  will  find  a  way  to  stop 
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this,"  said  the  manager,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
box  and  drew  Timma  close  to  him  and  coaxed 
the  whole  story  out  of  him.  Every  now  and 
then  poor  Timma  got  frightened,  but  the 
manager  encouraged  him  and  promised  that 
Timmi  should  neither  be  beaten  nor  sent  to 
prison,  and  at  last  he  had  heard  it  all. 

"  Now,  Timma,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  that  you  want  to  be  honest,  and  you  love 
Timmi  enough  to  want  her  to  be  honest  too. 
But  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  why  you  don't 
want  to  be  a  thief." 

Timma  thought  for  a  minute  and  then  he 
said  bluntly  : 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  prison." 

"  Any  other  reason  ?  "  asked  the  man, 
searching  Timma 's  face  with  his  kind  eyes. 
He  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  in  Timma 's 
mind,  and  so  he  was  quite  surprised,  though 
rather  pleased,  to  get  Timma 's  answer. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOME 

"  It  hurts  other  people,"  said  Tirnma,  and 
he  saw  again  the  face  of  the  poor  little  girl  who 
had  had  her  necklace  stolen  in  Hubli  fair,  all 
convulsed  with  sobs.  Years  had  passed  since 
then,  but  he  had  never  forgotten  it. 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Timma,"  said  the 
manager.  "  It  hurts  other  people,  and  that  is 
why  God,  Our  Father,  tells  us,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.'  You  would  hate  to  have  anyone  steal 
from  you,  so  you  must  not  steal  from  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  teachings  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  :  *  Do  to  other  people  only  the  things  you 
would  like  them  to  do  to  you.'  You  have  not 
yet  been  taught  much  about  Our  Lord  Jesus, 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  learn  to  know  Him 
and  to  love  Him.  Now  off  to  school  with  the 
books  for  the  master  and  do  not  say  anything 
about  what  you  have  told  me.  I  will  arrange  it 
all.  Do  not  be  afraid." 

Timma  went  off  with  his  heavy  load  of  books 
and  a  much  lighter  heart.  If  the  Sahib  said 
that  Timmi  should  not  go  to  prison,  why,  she 
would  not  go.  He  knew  that  he  could  trust  the 
Sahib's  word. 

A  few  minutes  after  Timma  had  gone,  Miss 
Warder  came  into  the  manager's  office  and  they 
talked  over  the  whole  affair. 

"  Better  let  me  have  both  the  children,"  she 
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said.  "  That  Tippawa  is  a  bad  woman,  and  if 
the  theft  is  discovered,  she  will  try  to  avenge 
herself  on  the  children,  or  at  least  on  Timma." 

So  in  the  afternoon,  suddenly  two  policemen 
pounced  on  Tippawa 's  hut  and  marched  her  and 
Timmi  off  to  the  manager's  verandah,  while  two 
others  set  to  work  to  search  the  hut.  They  had 
been  told  where  to  look,  so  they  soon  arrived 
with  the  pillow  unsewn  and  the  new  silk  sari 
half  pulled  out.  The  headmen  of  the  tribe 
were  called  up  and  shown  the  sari  and  the  pillow. 
Timmi,  looking  half  proud  and  half  ashamed, 
told  how  she  had  stolen  the  sari.  Tippawa 
raged  and  stormed  and  said  she  knew  nothing 
about  it  at  all.  "  Those  wicked  children  must 
have  stolen  it  in  my  absence  and  hidden  it," 
cried  she,  but  it  was  quite  plain  that  she  was  the 
only  person  who  could  have  sewn  it  up  into  the 
pillow,  so  all  her  protests  went  for  nothing. 

The  manager  made  a  speech  to  the  headmen. 
"  This,  Tippawa,"  said  he,  "  is  plainly  not  fit 
to  bring  up  children.  There  are  only  two 
courses  possible.  Either  the  case  must  go  to 
court  and  she  will  be  punished  for  teaching  the 
child  to  steal,  or  else  you  can  hand  the  two 
children  over  to  the  care  of  Miss  Warder,  who 
will  keep  them  in  the  Children's  Home,  and 
bring  them  up  properly,  while  Tippawa's 
husband  can  stand  surety  for  his  wife's  honest 
behaviour  in  the  future."  The  old  men  talked 
together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  they  said, 
"  We  agree  to  send  the  children  to  the  Children's 
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Home,  where  they  can  be  properly  fed  and  looked 
after." 

"  As  for  Tippawa,"  said  the  oldest,  "  her 
husband  should  beat  her  and  stand  security  that 
she  should  steal  no  more  and  destroy  the  good 
name  of  the  tribe  no  more." 

Hoary  old  sinner  !  He  had  been  a  great 
thief  in  his  time  ;  but  now  times  were  changed, 
and  he  felt  it  wise  to  speak  words  that  might 
sound  sweet  in  the  Sahib's  ears. 

Poor  little  Timmi  howled,  and  Timma  looked 
very  grave.  They  were  a  little  anxious  as  to 
what  kind  of  life  lay  before  them,  but  their 
anxiety  soon  wore  off  in  the  delights  of  climbing 
up  into  Miss  Warder's  tonga  and  driving  off 
through  the  town  to  her  bungalow. 

There,  in  her  compound,  they  found  a  house 
with  a  verandah,  and  several  other  children 
in  charge  of  an  old  Christian  woman. 

"  Here  are  two  new  children  for  you 
Anandawa,"  cried  Miss  Warder.  "  Give  them 
some  supper  and  then  give  them  those  two  new 
blankets  I  gave  you  and  let  them  go  to  bed.  I 
will  see  about  their  clothes  to-morrow." 

The  two  poor  children  felt  shy  with  these 
new  people,  but  a  good  supper  of  hot  curry  and 
rice  went  a  good  way  towards  comforting  them, 
and  then  they  rolled  themselves  up  in  their 
blankets  on  the  verandah  and  soon  went  off  to 
sleep. 

So  now  a  whole  new  page  of  life  seemed  to 
open  before  Timma  and  Timmi.  They  slept 
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quite  happily  that  night  on  a  verandah,  each 
wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket,  but  the  morning 
wakening  was  strange. 

"  Up  !  up  !  "  cried  Anandawa,  the  old 
house-mother.  *  Up  with  you  all,  and  off  you 
go  to  wash  your  faces  and  teeth  at  the  tap 
outside."  As  soon  as  this  was  done  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  little  family  had  to  hang  up  the 
blankets  on  a  railing  in  the  sun,  and  then 
Anandawa  brought  out  the  morning  bread  and 
chutnee  and  shared  it  round.  "  Prayers,"  said 
she,  and  the  oldest  boy  led  the  little  prayer 
thanking  God  for  safety  through  the  night  and 
asking  for  His  guidance  through  the  day. 
After  the  meal  was  over,  the  children  scattered 
off  to  different  little  household  jobs.  The  boys 
fetched  water  and  cleaned  the  lamps  ;  the  girls 
cleaned  the  house  and  sifted  the  flour  for  the 
cooking,  while  the  two  little  girls  swept  the 
verandah  and  picked  up  the  rubbish  so  that 
everything  round  the  house  should  look  tidy. 
But  very  soon  Anandawa  called  them  all  in. 
"  Now,  children,  tidy  up  and  get  off  to  school," 
she  said.  "  Don't  let  me  have  complaints  from 
the  master  that  you  are  late  !  Fakira,  comb  the 
little  one's  hair  !  Timma,  wash  Hanuma's  face  ! 
Yellappa,  collect  the  slates,  and  don't  forget 
your  reading  books."  So  there  was  a  regular 
bustle,  and  at  last  the  little  tribe  of  eight 
children  were  off  on  their  way  to  school. 

There,  of  course,  Timma  was  on  familiar 
ground,  but  Timmi  had  never  been  to  school 
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yet,  so  she  utterly  refused  to  be  parted  from 
Timma,  but  clung  screaming  to  his  leg  when 
the  kindergarten  mistress  tried  to  coax  her  away. 
She  wouldn't  look  at  bricks,  or  blocks,  or 
coloured  balls,  or  anything  !  "  Never  mind," 
said  the  headmaster,  "  let  her  sit  with  you 
Timma,  till  she  gets  used  to  it."  So  Timmi  sat 
all  the  morning  like  a  solemn  little  owl,  squeezed 
close  up  against  Timma,  staring  at  everything 
that  went  on. 

Presently  a  red  ball  dropped  by  one  of  the 
kindergarten  children  rolled  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  Timmi,  with  a  furtive  glance 
round,  ran  after  it,  picked  it  up,  and  returned 
again  to  her  place  by  Timma.  Nobody  took 
any  notice  of  her,  and  presently  when  the  little 
girls  began  to  play  a  game  in  which  they  were 
ringing  a  little  bell,  Timmi  slipped  in  among 
them,  and  was  soon  quite  at  home  in  the  class. 

When  they  got  home,  Anandawa  had  a  fine 
hot  dinner  of  curry  and  rice  ready  for  them, 
but  no  one  was  allowed  to  sit  down  to  it  till  all 
hands  were  washed.  Timma  had  been  taught 
in  school  that  it  was  good  to  eat  your  meals  with 
clean  hands,  but  he  had  never  seen  it  put  into 
practice  before. 

After  dinner,  Anandawa  sent  them  all  out  to 
wash  their  plates,  and  then  she  called  Timma. 
'  The  Miss  Sahib  wants  you,  Timma,"  said  she, 
"  so  just  run  round  to  her  bungalow  and  see  if 
she  is  ready  for  you."  Poor  Timma  went  with 
his  heart  in  his  mouth.  He  had  seen  Miss 
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Warder  in  the  school  and  the  hospital,  and  he 
had  seen  her  going  from  hut  to  hut  in  the 
settlement,  but  he  had  never  been  to  her 
bungalow.  He  walked  round  and  climbed  the 
verandah  steps,  and  there  were  two  huge  doors, 
but  there  were  curtains  hanging  in  front  of  them. 
The  house  looked  so  enormous  and  no  one 
seemed  to  be  stirring.  He  couldn't  think  what 
to  do.  Should  he  lift  one  of  the  curtains  and 
peep,  or  should  he  shout  ?  At  last  he  made  up 
his  mind,  and  in  a  very  loud  voice  he  shouted 
"  Ho  !  "  He  heard  someone  laugh  inside  the 
house,  and  then  the  curtain  was  lifted  and  Miss 
Warder  smiled  at  him.  "  So  that  is  the  way  you 
announce  yourself,  Timma,"  said  she.  "  Well, 
never  mind,  perhaps  I'll  teach  you  a  better  way 
presently.  Now  come  inside  and  you  may  walk 
all  round  my  room  and  look  at  everything  wrhile 
I  finish  my  writing." 

She  sat  down  at  the  writing-table,  and  Timma 
wandered  round  the  large  room  and  looked 
at  all  the  wonderful  things  in  it.  Tables, 
chairs,  books,  papers,  china  on  a  shelf — all  most 
wonderful — but  above  all  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Photos  of  English  people,  a  picture  of 
a  man  riding  a  camel,  another  picture  of  a  man 
in  armour  waving  his  sword,  and  last  of  all  a 
picture  of  a  carpenter's  shop.  There  was  an 
old  carpenter  at  work,  and  a  young  lad  was 
helping  him,  while  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be 
the  lad's  mother  sat  by  the  window  spinning. 
Timma  stood  gazing  at  it,  when  suddenly  Miss 
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Warder  spoke.  "  Do  you  like  that  picture, 
Timma  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Don't  the  people  in  it 
look  happy  ?  "  And  when  Timma  looked  closer 
he  agreed.  All  three  people  in  the  picture 
looked  happy.  "  And  yet,"  she  went  on,  "  all 
three  are  working — no  one  in  the  picture  is 
lazy.  Now  come  over  here,  Timma,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you." 

So  Timma  came  over  and  sat  down  on  a  mat 
near  her  while  she  talked,  and  told  him  about 
life  and  how  it  was  to  be  made  happy.  "  We 
all  want  happiness,"  said  she,  "  and  some  people 
think  they  will  find  it  in  money,  but  they  don't ; 
and  some  people  think  they  will  find  it  in  getting 
everything  for  themselves,  but  they  don't ;  and 
some  think  they'll  find  it  if  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  they  very  quickly  find  out  that  only 
misery  lies  on  that  road.  Now,  I  wonder  if  you 
could  find  out  where  those  three  in  the  picture 
got  their  happiness  ?  "  Timma  thought  and 
thought,  but  he  couldn't  get  his  thoughts  into 
words,  so  at  last  Miss  Warder  told  him.  "  They 
love  each  other,  Timma,  and  they  are  working 
for  each  other.  See  the  old  carpenter  working 
hard  to  earn  money  for  his  family.  See  the  boy 
working  hard  to  help  the  old  man  so  that  the 
burden  shall  not  be  too  heavy  for  him.  See  the 
mother  spinning  her  thread  so  that  she  may  be 
able  to  get  it  woven  into  warm  clothing  for 
husband  and  son. 

1  You  shall  see  this  picture  again,  Timma, 
and  I  will  tell  you  more  about  the  people  that 
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are  in  it,  but  to-day  I  want  you  just  to  see  how 
they  got  their  happiness  out  of  work  and  love  ; 
for  if  you  want  to  be  happy,  and  you  want  to 
make  your  little  Timmi  happy,  you  must  get 
your  happiness  in  that  way.  Think  of  your  own 
people,  Timma  !  Have  they  got  happiness  out 
of  thefts  of  rupees  and  jewels  ?  Nothing  but 
misery  has  come  out  of  it — misery  and  hatred. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  show  you  a  better 
way. 

You  are  getting  a  big,  strong  boy,  Timma, 
and  you  ought  to  begin  to  think  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  You  are  now  old  enough  to  go  to 
work  half  the  day  and  to  school  half  the  day. 
There  are  three  work  roads  open  to  you — either 
you  can  go  to  the  cotton  mills  and  learn  spinning 
or  weaving,  or  else  you  can  go  as  apprentice  to 
a  stonemason,  and  learn  to  cut  stones  and  build 
good  houses,  or  else  you  can  go  to  the  carpenter's 
shop  and  learn  to  work  in  wood.  Now,  I  don't 
want  you  to  choose  at  once,  but  all  this  week  you 
can  go  with  the  different  apprentices  in  the 
afternoon  and  see  the  work  that  they  do,  and 
then,  next  Saturday,  you  can  tell  me  which  work 
you  like  best." 

Timma  went  off  with  his  head  buzzing  with 
all  these  new  ideas.  "  Work  and  love,"  "  love 
and  work,"  murmured  he.  Then  he  began  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  grown-up  man,  a  master 
weaver  turning  out  yards  and  yards  of  beautiful 
fine  cotton  stuff,  a  master  builder  building  a 
bungalow  for  the  manager  of  the  settlement, 
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or  a  carpenter  making  chairs,  tables,  boxes,  and 
cupboards.  There  was  no  end  to  his  dreams. 

The  week  passed  quickly  by,  and  Timma 
went  in  turn  to  the  mill,  the  stone  yard,  and  the 
carpenter's  shop.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind.  He  hated  the  whirr  and 
rattle  of  the  machinery  in  the  mill.  He  rather 
liked  the  mason's  work,  and  the  boys  told  him 
tales  of  the  fun  they  had  when  they  were  set  to 
fix  tiles  on  a  roof  or  to  plaster  the  inside  of  a 
house,  but  it  was  the  carpenter's  shop  that  drew 
him. 

The  neat,  careful  measurements  which  he 
had  already  learnt  to  make  in  school,  the  fresh 
scent  of  sawn  wood,  the  beauty  of  the  grain  in 
the  different  kinds  of  wood,  all  this  fascinated 
him,  and  in  the  back  of  his  mind  there  floated 
a  dim  impression  of  the  picture  of  that  other 
carpenter  boy.  Miss  Warder  had  promised  to 
tell  him  more  about  him,  and,  thought  Timma, 
14  I  wish  I  could  be  like  him." 

Oh,  Timma,  of  the  thief  tribe,  little  heathen 
as  you  are,  son  of  a  thief  and  taught  from 
babyhood  to  be  a  thief  and  a  liar,  you  have  indeed 
started  on  the  right  road  if  you  have  come  to 
the  point  where  you  wish  to  be  like  the 
Carpenter's  Son  of  Nazareth. 


CHAPTER  X 

ARRIVAL  OF  HANUMA 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  was  so  bright  that  Miss  Warder  had 
invited  the  children  round  to  play  with  her. 
They  were  having  a  glorious  game  of  "  trains  " 
up  and  down  the  path.  Timma  was  the  engine, 
and  snorted  and  whistled  as  he  puffed  along ; 
while  the  four  little  girls  hung  on  behind  and 
were  carriages  or  passengers — just  as  it  suited 
them  best.  Yella  was  the  guard,  and  announced 
the  names  of  the  stations  in  loud  tones  whenever 
the  train  drew  up.  Little  Fakira  was  the 
fruit  and  sweet-seller,  while  Durga  sold 
cigarettes  and  matches,  and  the  most  furious 
bargaining  went  on  over  bananas,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  slices  of  water  melon,  or  the 
bundles  of  cheap  cigarettes.  It  was  easy  to 
make  up  fruits  from  flowers  and  leaves  in  the 
garden,  while  little  rolls  of  paper  did  duty  for 
cigarettes.  Miss  Warder  sat  at  a  small  table  and 
sold  tickets,  and  she  was  just  selling  a  ticket 
from  Poona  to  London  to  Timma,  who  argued 
that  30  rupees  was  much  too  much  to  pay  for 
such  a  small  ticket,  when  a  sudden  silence  in 
the  hitherto  extremely  noisy  train  made  her  look 
up. 

Two  policemen  stood  there  with  a  small  boy 
between  them.  One  of  them  stepped  forward, 
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and  saluting  smartly,  presented  a  letter. 
"  Children,"  said  she,  "  you  must  go  and  play 
trains  in  front  of  your  own  house  now  ;  you 
see  I  have  business  here."  So  Timma  shunted 
his  train  off  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
the  fruit  and  cigarette-sellers  followed,  and  Miss 
Warder  was  left  alone  with  the  two  policemen 
and  the  boy.  The  child  was  filthy  and 
dressed  in  an  old  ragged  garment  that  had  once 
been  a  smart  white  shirt  with  a  stiff  front,  but 
was  now  almost  unrecognisable.  The  sleeves 
had  been  torn  out  probably  because  they  were 
too  long  for  the  present  wearer,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mass  of  mud  stains  and  dirt  of  all 
kinds.  A  pair  of  anxious,  terrified  eyes  looked 
out  at  Miss  Warder  from  a  grimy,  tear-stained 
face.  *  Tell  me  your  name,"  said  she,  but 
before  the  child  could  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  speak,  the  policeman  answered  for 
him.  "  His  name  is  Hanuma,"  said  he,  "  and 
three  times  he  has  run  away  from  the  children's 
home  where  he  was  placed. 

The  sahib  says  that  if  you  can  keep  him  here, 
well,  if  not  he  must  go  to  a  prison  school  where 
he  cannot  run  away." 

Miss  Warder  got  up  and  went  into  the  house. 
She  came  back  with  an  orange  in  her  hand. 
"  Here,  Hanuma,  this  is  for  you,"  said  she,  and 
then  turning  to  the  second  policeman  she  told 
him  to  take  the  little  boy  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  garden  while  she  talked  with  the  man 
who  had  brought  the  note.  A  long  conversation 
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took  place,  and  she  learned  all  she  could  of 
Hanuma's  history.  He  was  a  Ghattiwaddar, 
like  Tirnma,  but  his  parents  having  died  when 
he  was  seven  years  old,  he  had  been  bought 
from  his  uncle  by  a  Ghosavi  (or  Holy  Man),  who 
wanted  a  small  boy  to  bring  up  as  his  disciple. 
This  Ghosavi  was  a  most  disreputable  person— 
a  sturdy  beggar  of  the  worst  kind.  He  had 
wandered  about  the  country  for  three  or  four 
years  taking  the  child  with  him,  teaching  him 
to  beg  and  to  steal.  He  had  from  time  to  time 
ill-treated  poor  Hanuma,  as  various  scars  on  the 
child's  body  shewed.  There  was  only  one  good 
thing  that  he  had  taught  him,  and  that  was  to 
sing.  The  boy  could  sing  any  number  of  songs, 
both  good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Last  year  the 
Ghosavi  had  taken  to  still  more  disreputable 
and  evil  ways,  so  the  police  had  pounced  upon 
the  child  and  taken  him  away  from  him,  for  he 
was  only  bringing  him  up  to  be  a  thief. 
Naturally  enough  Hanuma  had  hated  being  taken 
from  the  free  roving  life  in  which  there  had  been 
plenty  of  kicks  it  is  true,  but  also  plenty  of  fun 
and  an  absolute  freedom.  "  He  is  a  clever 
child,"  said  the  policeman,  "  and  is  passionately 
fond  of  sweets.  He  always  had  plenty,  for  he 
used  to  bargain  with  all  the  sweetmakers  in  the 
town  that  he  would  sweep  and  clean  their  shops 
for  them  if  they  would  pay  him  with  a  handful 
of  sweets.  In  this  way  he  has  had  a  fresh  supply 
every  day.  Of  course,  in  a  school  he  could  not 
have  them,  and  I  think  that  this  is  one  reason 
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for  his  running  away.  You  will  have  to  lock 
him  up  if  you  hope  to  keep  him."  '  Well, 
well,"  said  Miss  Warder,  "  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do."  She  wrote  a  note  for  the  policeman  to 
take  back  to  headquarters  at  Bijapur,  and  then 
asked  for  Hanuma  to  be  brought  to  her.  At 
the  same  time  she  sent  for  Timma.  *  Timma," 
said  she,  "  we  have  a  new  boy  and  he  can  sing 
better  than  any  of  us  ;  then  turning  to  Hanuma 
she  said,  "  Sit  down  now,  Hanuma,  and  sing  us 
one  of  your  best  songs."  People  always  sit  to 
sing  in  India,  so  down  squatted  Hanuma,  cross- 
legged  on  the  path  and  lifted  up  a  really  fine 
voice  in  song  after  song,  till  all  the  other 
children  came  round  to  listen.  "  Now,"  said 
Miss  Warder,  "  I  think  we  are  all  so  glad  to  have 
Hanuma,  that  we  must  make  a  little  feast.  I 
will  give  you  each  half  an  anna,  and  to  Hanuma 
a  whole  anna,  and  you  shall  all  go  down  to  the 
sweet  shop  and  buy  some  sweets.  Before  you 
go  tell  Anandawa  to  put  on  some  water  to  get 
hot.  I  will  look  out  some  new  clothes,  and  when 
you  come  back  Hanuma  shall  have  a  bath  and 
put  on  his  new  clothes  and  then  it  will  be 
supper  time."  So  out  came  the  little  bag  which 
always  seemed  to  be  bulging  with  coppers  and 
each  child  of  the  little  family  received  its  sweet 
money  with  glistening  eyes,  and  everyone  fell 
to  discussing  the  different  kinds  of  sweets  that 
could  be  got  at  the  shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
road. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Warder  put  a  hand  on 
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Hanuma's  shoulder  and  said  to  him,  "  Hanuma, 
are  you  a  man  whose  word  can  be  trusted  ?  ' 
The  terrified  and  anxious  expression  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  face  for  the  moment,  and  he 
looked  up  at  her  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  That  depends,"  said  he,  "  on  what  you  ask 
me."  "  All  I  ask  of  you  is  this,"  replied  she, 
with  an  answering  twinkle,  "  Promise  me  not  to 
run  away  to-night,  but  to  stay  here  till  I  see  you 
to-morrow  morning."  "  Can  I  go  away 
to-morrow  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  monkey-like 
grin.  '  Why,  yes,  if  you  want  to,"  said  she. 
"  Do  you  think  I  want  boys  in  my  family  who  are 
all  the  time  wishing  to  run  away  ?  No,  no,  my 
friend,  stay  here  a  little  time,  and  make  up  your 
mind  whether  you  wish  to  belong  to  this  family 
or  not.  If  not,  then  come  to  me  and  tell  me  so  ; 
but  let  there  be  no  running  away.  That  is  pure 
foolishness,  and  makes  trouble  with  the  police." 
1  Very  well,"  said  he,  with  rather  a  grand  air. 
"  I  give  my  word  that  I  stay  here  till  to-morrow 
evening,  then  I  will  consider  the  matter  again." 
"  Good  !  "  said  she,  "  now  go  with  Timma  and 
the  rest  and  buy  sweets." 

So  the  merry  little  party  set  of!  chattering 
all  the  way  down  to  the  sweet  shop,  where  they 
nearly  drove  the  old  woman  distracted  before 
they  had  all  spent  their  money  satisfactorily. 
Hanuma  walked  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
he  shot  out  a  question  at  Timma  :  '  Who  is 
this  woman  ?"  said  he.  "  What  woman  ?"  asked 
Timma.  "  Oh,  the  Miss  Sahib !  "  "  Oh,  well, 
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she's  a  Miss  Sahib,  but  when  you  get  to  know 
her  you  can  call  her  Mother."  "  Does  she  beat 
you  ?  "  asked  Hanuma.  "  Why,  no,"  said 
Timma,  "  she  always  laughs  and  says  she  has 
no  time  to  beat  us."  '  Well,  but  what  does 
she  do  if  you  do  something  bad  ?  "  persisted 
Hanuma.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Timma, 
vaguely,  "  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes 
another."  Hanuma  revolved  this  in  his  mind 
all  the  evening.  He  had  a  good  bath  and  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  that  Timma  lent  him.  When 
the  supper  was  served  out,  he  scowled  at 
Anandawa,  and  said  he  wasn't  going  to  sit  in  a 
row  with  all  those  other  children.  "  Do  as  you 
like,"  said  Anandawa  calmly,  "  there  is  your 
supper,  go  where  you  like  and  eat  by  yourself, 
seeing  that  you  are  a  stranger."  So  Hanuma 
went  off  outside  and  ate  his  meal,  sitting  under 
a  tree  in  the  compound.  Then  he  took  the 
blanket  that  was  offered  him  and  went  to  bed 
in  an  open  shed.  He  rather  expected  to  be 
fetched  in  to  sleep  on  the  verandah  of  the 
children's  home,  but  no  one  seemed  to  trouble 
about  him.  Only  in  the  morning,  when  he 
turned  up  touzled  and  dirty,  Anandawa  said 
firmly,  "  breakfast  after  you  have  washed — and 
not  before."  So  he  went  off  to  the  stand-pipe, 
where  Timma  was  washing  and  took  his  turn 
after  him. 

All  had  finished  their  meal  and  were  busily 
getting  ready  for  school  or  workshop,  while 
Hanuma  stood  by  wondering  what  was  to 
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become  of  him.  The  compound  was  full  of 
cheerful  bustle  and  activity.  The  white  pony 
was  being  harnessed  for  Miss  Warder,  who  was 
going  out  to  the  settlement ;  the  big  carpenter 
boys  were  twisting  turbans,  the  little  ones  were 
collecting  books  and  slates,  etc.,  when  Miss 
Warder  appeared.  She  called  Hanuma  to  her. 
'  We  are  all  going  out  to  our  work,"  said  she, "  I 
do  not  suppose  that  you  want  to  stay  at  home 
with  the  old  woman  and  the  babies.  Which  would 
you  like  to  do  ?  Will  you  go  to  school  or  to  the 
workshop  ?  "  Hanuma  had  rather  unpleasant 
memories  of  school,  so  he  said  "  I'll  go  to  the 
workshop  with  Timma."  "  Very  well,  go," 
said  she,  "  but  come  and  see  me  again  when  I 
come  in  at  noon,"  and  with  a  cheerful  smile  she 
got  into  the  tonga  and  drove  off. 

Again,  on  the  way  to  the  workshop,  Hanuma 
questioned  Timma  about  life  in  the  children's 
home.  "  Don't  you  ever  run  away  ?  "  asked 
he,  "  why  should  you  stay  here  ?  "  "  I  don't 
know,"  said  Timma,  "  we  could  run  away  if  we 
liked,  but  I  suppose  we  don't  want  to. 
But  why  run  away  ?  It  is  nicer  to  stay." 
1  Well,  I  shall  consider  the  question  for  four 
days,"  said  Hanuma,  judicially.  Timma  began 
to  be  interested  in  this  new  boy  who  asked 
questions.  For  one  thing  he  was  older  than  the 
rest  of  the  children,  and  more  on  his  own  level. 
So  he  talked  to  him,  and  told  him  all  he  knew 
about  the  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  they 
worked  together  in  quite  friendly  fashion. 
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Hanuma  talked  very  grandly  of  his  free  life 
wandering  from  town  to  town  with  the  Ghosavi ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  Timma  was  able  to  tell 
about  the  inside  of  the  Miss  Sahib's  house,  and 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  were  there. 

When  dinner-time  came  they  were  fast 
friends,  and  when  the  Miss  Sahib  sent  for 
Hanuma  the  two  boys  came  together.  "  He 
wants  to  be  a  carpenter," said  Timma,  "but  he 
doesn't  want  to  go  to  school."  "  Well,"  said 
Miss  Warder,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and 
looking  at  them  rather  solemnly,  "  perhaps  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  go  to  school.  See,  Timma ! 
every  afternoon  you  go  to  school,  when  you 
might  be  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  Now,  if 
Hanuma  doesn't  go  to  school,  he  can  be  at  work 
all  day  and  learn  to  be  a  carpenter  much  quicker. 
Why  didn't  we  think  of  this  before  ?  "  Timma 
looked  rather  crestfallen,  and  Hanuma  folded 
his  arms  and  said,  "  Yes,  school  is  surely  waste 
of  time."  Timma,  however,  knew  his  Miss 
Sahib  pretty  well,  and  catching  a  familiar  twinkle 
in  her  eye  he  set  his  wits  to  work  and  soon  found 
an  argument  in  favour  of  school.  He  pulled  his 
ruler  out  of  his  pocket  and  shewing  it  to 
Hanuma,  he  said,  "  I  can  take  measurements 
for  chairs  and  tables  with  this  ruler.  I  learned 
to  do  it  at  school."  "  Wah  !  "  said  Hanuma, 
11  I  can  do  it  with  my  hands,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words  he  stretched  his  fingers  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  quickly  putting  first  one 
hand  and  then  the  other  in  turns  on  Miss 
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Warder's  table,  he  measured  the  length — 
"  8  J  hands  long  "  cried  he, "  and  the  breadth  ?  " 
said  Timma,  "  4!  "  measured  Hanuma  ;  "  and 
the  height  ?  "  "  5!,"  "  and  the  thickness  of  the 
table?'3  "2  fingers,"  "and  of  the  legs?" 
"  3  fingers,"  "  of  the  cross-bar  ?  "  "  i  ringer." 
"  Now,"  said  Miss  Warder,  "  if  I  want  to 
send  to  a  carpenter  in  Poona  telling  him  to  make 
me  such  a  table,  how  shall  I  do  it,  Hanuma  ?  " 
"  I  will  go  and  tell  him,"  said  Hanuma.  "  But 
Poona  is  a  long  way  in  the  train,"  picked  up 
Timma  joyfully,  "  and  a  ticket  costs  much 
money.  Now  /  can  measure  the  table  with  my 
ruler  and  write  all  the  measurements  in  a  letter, 
which  will  go  to  Poona  for  half  an  anna;  besides," 
said  he  triumphantly,  as  he  began  to  see  his 
advantage  more  and  more  clearly,  "  I  can  take 
my  measurements  to-day  and  write  them  in  my 
book,  and  then  I  could  make  that  same  table 
next  year,  because  I  should  have  the  measure- 
ments which  by  that  time  you  would  assuredly 
have  forgotten.  And  again,  I  can  read  letters 
and  write  them,  and  add  up  accounts,  and  write 
bills,  and  do  many  other  things,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  learnt  in  the  school."  "  Well,"  said  Miss 
Warder,  rising  from  her  chair,  "  anyhow, 
Hanuma  can't  go  to  school  this  week,  even  if  he 
wants  to,  for  I  have  not  told  the  master  about 
him.  Also,  he  can't  go  to  the  workshop,  for 
there  is  no  work  for  him  there  this  week,  except 
in  the  mornings.  Hanuma,  you  can  do  nothing 
this  afternoon  !  Go  and  sleep  under  a  tree 
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while  the  others  go  to  school,"  and  so  she 
dismissed  the  two  boys. 

Hanuma  lay  under  his  tree  and  slept  for  a 
bit,  but  presently  he  woke  up  and  began  to  look 
about  for  something  to  do.  He  had  it  in  his 
mind  that  he  would  like  to  solve  this  question 
of  what  the  Miss  Sahib  was  likely  to  do  if  he  did 
something  really  bad  ;  but  he  couldn't  think  of 
anything  to  do.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  the 
bungalow,  and  though  Timma  had  told  him 
that  the  Miss  Sahib  didn't  beat  them,  he  had 
a  feeling  that  if  he  went  in  there  while  she  was 
out,  the  cook  who  was  a  big  strong  man  might 
come  after  him  with  a  stick. 

Presently  he  prowled  round  by  the  verandah, 
and  there  on  a  table  lay  a  lot  of  mangoes.  Great 
big,  juicy,  green  and  yellow  things.  Hanuma 's 
mouth  watered  at  the  sight  of  them.  The  cook 
was  busy  round  the  other  side  of  the  house,  so 
looking  carefully  round,  and  rinding  that  no  one 
was  watching  him,  he  crept  up  on  to  the 
verandah  and  took  one.  He  hurriedly  hid  it  in 
the  folds  of  his  turban,  and  sauntered  back  to 
his  tree.  At  first  he  thought  he  would  eat  it  at 
once,  but  then,  what  proof  would  remain  that 
he  had  stolen  it  ?  He  wanted  her  to  know  that 
he  had  stolen  it.  He  wanted  to  see  what  she 
would  do. 

So  when  Timma  came  home  from 
school  he  found  Hanuma  sitting  under  the 
tree  elaborately  eating  a  mango.  "  Hullo  !  " 
he  said,  "  where  did  you  get  that  ?  "  "  Off  the 
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verandah,"  said  Hanuma  with  a  knowing  grin. 
"  Oh,  did  she  give  it  you  ?  "  asked  Timma. 
"  No — she  was  fool  enough  to  leave  them  there, 
so  I  took  one  !  "  "  Oh,  you  stole  it,"  said 
Timma,  and  forthwith  turned  his  back  on  him. 
Hanuma  was  rather  mortified  to  find  that  Timma 
didn't  admire  his  exploit,  but  he  felt  sure  now 
that  Timma  would  tell  Miss  Warder  that  he  had 
stolen  it.  "  Now  we  shall  see  what  she  will  do  " 
thought  he. 

Presently  the  white  pony  appeared,  and  Miss 
Warder  went  into  the  house.  She  came  out  on 
the  verandah  and  called  for  the  children.  "  See, 
children,"  said  she,  "  someone  has  sent  us  a 
present  of  a  dozen  mangoes — one  for  each  of 
you  ;  let  us  see,  that's  10  ;  one  for  Anandawa 
and  one  for  me,  that's  12."  But  as  she  counted 
out  the  mangoes  there  were  only  1 1 .  *  Why, 
what  has  happened  ?  "  cried  she.  "  Cook  told 
me  he  put  12  here,  and  now  there  are  only  n." 
Timma  looked  reproachfully  at  Hanuma,  but 
said  not  a  word.  Hanuma  saw  all  his  plan 
coming  to  naught,  so  in  desperation  he  blurted 
out,  "  I  stole  it  !  "  and  stood  there  defiantly  with 
folded  arms.  "  Poor  fellow  !  "  replied  this 
extraordinary  woman  ;  "  then,  I  suppose  you 
have  eaten  it,  and  now  while  the  others  eat 
theirs,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  !  "  Well, 
well,  you  can't  eat  a  mango  twice,"  and  with  a 
hand  on  Timma 's  shoulder  to  keep  him  back, 
she  dismissed  the  little  crowd.  Hanuma  felt 
rather  puzzled,  and  out  of  it.  He  had  braced 
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himself  up  to  bear  some  dreadful  punishment, 
but  this  cool  dismissal  from  notice  was 
unexpected,  and  he  didn't  like  it. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Warder  was  talking  to 
Timma.  "  I  want  you  to  help  him  and  to  get 
him  gradually  to  understand,"  she  said  ;  "  you 
can  help  him  more  than  I  can,  for  you  are  with 
him  all  day.  Teach  him  that  there  is  no  fun 
in  stealing.  Be  a  real  friend  to  him.  He  is 
about  your  own  age,  and  it  will  be  splendid  for 
you  to  have  him  to  work  with  and  to  talk  to." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  her  I  had  stolen  it  ?  " 
asked  Hanuma,  when  Timma  rejoined  him. 
"  Why,  because  I  don't  tell  tales  about  my 
friends,"  said  Timma.  "  But,  are  you  my 
friend  ?  "  queried  Hanuma.  "  Of  course  I  am," 
said  Timma  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone,  as  if  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  question.  From 
that  day  on  the  two  boys  were  inseparable. 
They  worked  together  in  the  shop  ;  they  went 
to  school  together.  Timma  helped  Hanuma 
with  his  lessons  at  night,  and  Hanuma,  who  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two  always  came  to  Timma's 
assistance  when  there  was  anything  heavy  to 
lift  or  to  carry  in  the  workshops. 


CHAPTER  XI 

TIMMA'S  DECISION 

The  months  went  on  and  the  boys  got  on 
well  at  the  carpentering  shop.  At  first,  of 
course,  they  hammered  their  fingers,  and 
occasionally  cut  them  ;  but  they  were  no  fools, 
and  they  liked  the  work  and  did  well  with  it. 

On  Sundays  the  children  had  the  story  of 
the  Gospel  told  to  them  and  they  gradually  got 
to  know  the  life  and  doings  of  Jesus  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Quite  gradually  they 
got  to  feel  that  this  was  the  life  that  was  worth 
imitating.  They  went  to  the  Mission  church 
and  saw  baptisms  and  learnt  all  about  how  by 
baptism  one  became  a  member  of  Christ. 
Sometimes  they  asked  why  they  could  not  be 
baptized,  and  they  were  always  told,  "  Wait 
patiently,  you  are  yet  young,  and  your  relations 
in  the  Waddar  tribe  do  not  wish  it.  Some  day 
you  will  be  old  enough  to  choose  for  yourselves  ; 
but,  until  that  time,  you  must  be  content  with 
learning  about  Jesus  and  trying  to  be  His 
disciples." 

When  Timma  was  18  he  went  to  the 
Settlement  Manager  and  asked  permission  to 
be  baptized. 

"  I  am  now  of  age,"  he  said, "  and  am  earning 
my  own  living.  I  have  seen  and  have  read,  I 
cannot  put  any  faith  in  the  evil  spirits  that  my 
tribe  worship.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  faithful 
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follower  and  learner,  now  I  want  to  be  a  member 
of  Christ." 

The  manager  looked  up  at  the  tall  young  man 
standing  before  him  with  his  grave  intelligent 
face,  and  the  fire  of  purpose  in  his  dark  eyes. 
He  smiled,  and  turning  to  a  drawer  in  his 
writing  table  he  took  out  a  small  photo  and 
handed  it  to  the  lad.  "  Do  you  know  who  that 
is,  Timma  ?  "  asked  he,  and  Timma,  looking  at 
it,  laughed.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  a  small 
and  very  dirty  boy  called  Timma,  who  came 
here  six  years  ago  with  his  mother  and  his  little 
sister." 

'  You  have  travelled  a  long  way  since  then, 
Timma,  my  friend,"  said  the  manager,  "  and  I 
truly  think  that  the  road  you  have  followed  is 
the  road  that  Our  Lord  has  pointed  out  for  you. 
You  have  found  your  happiness  in  learning 
about  Him  and  in  working  as  He  worked.  I 
believe  that  you  have  come  to  know  Him  as  your 
friend,  and  now  that  you  are  of  age  you  have  every 
right  to  choose  for  yourself  and  to  be  baptized 
if  you  wish  it." 

After  some  more  serious  talk,  Timma  went 
back  to  the  young  men's  hostel  where  he  was 
now  living.  As  he  walked  along  there  was  a 
great  peace  and  content  in  his  heart. 

Timma  stepped  into  the  reading  room  and 
there  he  found  all  the  young  men  collected 
round  the  notice  board  in  great  excitement.  At 
first  he  could  not  get  near  enough  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about, 
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In  vain  he  craned  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
others  trying  to  read  the  notice,  and  he  could 
get  no  sense  at  all  out  of  the  confused  and  noisy 
remarks  made  by  those  who  were  near  enough 
to  read. 

"  Blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  masons  !  " 
shouted  Hanuma,  who  was  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd.  "  Good  pay,  good  food,  good 
clothes  !  "  "  Who  wants  to  cross  the  sea  and 
get  lost  on  the  other  side  ?  " 

By  degrees  the  laughing,  shouting  group 
broke  up,  and  Timma  got  close  to  the  board  and 
studied  it.  The  paper  that  had  caused  such 
excitement  was  an  invitation  to  join  the  labour 
corps  and  go  to  Basra  to  back  up  the  men  who 
were  fighting  there. 

Hanuma  and  Timma  had  been  friends  from 
the  day  when  they  had  both  been  at  the 
children's  home.  They  took  down  the  paper, 
and  laying  it  on  the  table,  they  read  it  carefully 
through  and  talked  it  over. 

Timma  got  excited.  "  Just  think,  Hanuma  ! 
to  travel  to  Poona,  to  Bombay  ;  to  see  the  sea 
that  we  have  read  about,  to  go  on  a  ship,  to 
see  Basra,  and  perhaps  other  places.  Why 
shouldn't  we  go,  you  and  I  ?  We  have  no 
fathers  or  mothers  to  make  a  fuss  about  our 
going.  Do  we  want  to  stick  in  this  one  place 
all  our  lives  ?  Oh  !  I  am  tired  of  Hubli  and  tired 
of  the  Settlement !  I  want  to  see  the  big 
world." 

Timma  had  not  been  tired  of  Hubli  till  that 
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moment,  but  the  prospect  of  travelling  and  of 
seeing  new  places  thrilled  him,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  couldn't  bear  Hubli  for  another  day. 
Hanuma  caught  the  excitement,  and  the  two 
lads  sat  talking  it  all  over  and  making  wild  plans 
together  till  lights  went  out  and  they  had  to  go 
to  bed.  Even  then  they  could  not  sleep,  but 
lay  staring  into  the  dark,  seeing  vague  visions  of 
ships  and  of  soldier  camps,  all  of  which  they 
had  to  invent  for  themselves,  for  they  had  never 
seen  either. 

The  next  evening  after  work  they  went  to  the 
Settlement  Manager  and  asked  if  they  might 
enlist  in  the  labour  corps. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  he.  "  Why  not  ?  It  will 
do  you  both  good  to  see  the  world  and  to  rub 
up  against  other  men,  for  you  are  men  now, 
and  no  longer  little  boys.  Timma  can  be 
baptized  before  you  go." 

Hanuma  shuffled  with  his  feet  and  twisted 
his  fingers.  "  Am  I  not  to  be  baptized  too  ?  'J 
he  asked. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  manager,  "  I  am 
only  waiting  for  you  to  ask.  You  must  think 
it  over,  and  consider  seriously  what  reason  you 
have  for  wishing  to  become  a  Christian.  My 
one  hope  and  desire  for  all  of  you  is  that  you 
should  be  so  drawn  to  Christ  that  no  life  apart 
from  Him  can  satisfy  you." 

After  this,  events  marched  very  quickly. 
Hanuma  and  Timma  were  baptized  in  the 
Mission  Church,  and  then  went  straight  to  the 
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recruiting  office  in  the  town  where  they  were 
at  once  accepted  as  carpenters  in  the  labour 
corps. 

They  were  sent  to  Poona,  where  they  spent 
a  bewildering  three  months,  being  fitted  out 
with  the  necessary  uniform  and  equipment,  and 
learning  the  discipline  of  the  labour  corps. 

One  Sunday,  shortly  after  they  got  to  Poona, 
the  two  young  men  got  leave  and  went  off  to 
spend  the  day  at  Panch  Howd. 

Panch  Howd  is  a  wonderful  place.  English 
Cowley  Fathers  have  a  house  there  surrounded 
by  schools  for  Indian  boys.  The  Wantage 
Sisters  have  a  convent  there  surrounded  by 
schools  for  Indian  girls.  All  around,  in  that 
part  of  Poona  city,  live  Indian  Christians,  who 
come  to  worship  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Name. 

As  Hanuma  and  Timma  came  near  the  place 
in  the  early  morning  they  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  great  church  tower  which  rose  high 
above  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  When  they  got 
to  the  entrance,  they  were  silent  with  amaze- 
ment. At  Hubli  the  Mission  Church  was  a 
small  and  rather  insignificant  building,  but  here 
was  a  house  of  God  such  as  they  had  never 
dreamed  of.  It  was  lofty  and  spacious,  with 
great  high  pillars  dividing  nave  from  aisles. 
They  stood  at  the  west  door  gazing  in  with 
awestruck  faces. 

Presently  a  missionary  came  across  the 
compound,  and  seeing  the  two  khaki-clad  lads 
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standing  there  he  spoke  to  them.  He  spoke  in 
Marathi,  which  was  not  their  own  language,  but 
still  they  had  picked  up  some  from  their  fellow 
workmen,  and  could  understand  what  he  said 
and  answer  him  in  some  fashion. 

He  asked  them  where  they  came  from,  and 
they  told  him  how  they  were  Christians  and 
were  now  training  at  the  labour  camp  at  Kirkee 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  He  put  them  in 
charge  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  promised  to  find 
them  places  in  church  for  the  great  service  of 
the  day  at  half-past  seven. 

"  You  are  lucky  to  have  come  on  Whit- 
sunday," said  the  master.  *  We  have  all  been 
to  church  and  made  our  Communion  at  6  o'clock 
but  now  we  are  going  back  to  church  for  the 
great  choral  service. 

The  two  young  men  followed  their  guide  and 
were  present  at  the  most  wonderful  service  they 
had  ever  seen.  The  huge  church  was  crowded, 
one  side  with  men  and  boys  in  white,  and  the 
other  side  with  women  and  girls,  all  dressed  in 
gorgeous  saris,  red  and  blue,  green  and  purple, 
like  a  brilliant  flower-bed.  The  choir  and  clergy 
entered  in  procession  with  cross  and  banners 
and  incense.  A  wonderful  Marathi  hymn  was 
sung  by  the  whole  congregation  as  the 
procession  went  slowly  round  the  church. 

Timma's  whole  soul  was  filled  with  gladness 
and  wonder.  All  this  was  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  every  bit  of  it  had  a  meaning.  He  watched 
the  procession  round  the  church,  and  prayed 
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that  he  might  have  grace  to  follow  after  Jesus 
all  his  life  long.  He  joined  as  well  as  he  could 
in  the  singing,  while  he  thought  of  angels 
singing  God's  praises  day  and  night.  Never  as 
long  as  he  lived  did  Timma  forget  that 
wonderful  service. 

As  he  came  out  of  church  his  foot  struck 
against  something,  and  he  looked  down.  There 
at  his  feet  lay  a  necklace.  A  necklace  of  gold 
beads  which  carried  his  thoughts  back  with  a 
rush  to  childish  memories.  Oh,  that  day  in 
Hubli  when  he  had  seen  the  gold  necklace  stolen 
from  the  little  girl  !  The  child's  face  rose 
before  him  once  more,  convulsed  with  tears. 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  give  it  back  to  you  "  he 
murmured  as  he  stooped  mechanically  and 
picked  up  the  necklace  at  his  feet.  He  turned 
to  the  master.  "  See,"  he  said,  "  whose  can 
this  be  ?  " 

"  Some  woman  has  dropped  it,"  said  the 
master  excitedly.  "  She  will  soon  find  out  her 
loss  and  come  back  to  look  for  it.  Let  us  wait 
here  outside  the  church  for  a  few  minutes  and 
we  will  see  if  she  comes." 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  they  saw  two 
people  coming  in  at  the  gate.  An  old  man  and 
a  young  girl.  The  girl  was  crying,  and  the  old 
man  was  restlessly  peering  about  from  side  to 
side  quite  evidently  searching  for  something. 

"  Ho  !  master  "  he  cried,  "  have  you  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  a  gold  necklace  ?  Sushillabai 
has  lost  one." 
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Timma  held  up  the  necklace  and  saw  the  look 
of  relief  and  joy  on  the  girl's  face.  She  was  a 
tall  graceful  girl  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
She  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand  and  with  an 
almost  equally  trembling  hand  Timma  dropped 
the  necklace  into  hers.  One  grateful  glance 
from  her  dark  eyes  rewarded  Timma,  and  then 
he  had  to  listen  to  the  voluble  explanations  which 
her  father  was  pouring  forth. 

;<  It  is  not  even  her  own  necklace,"  he 
explained.  "  She  has  come  out  from  the 
teachers'  training  school  to  spend  Whitsunday 
at  home,  and  her  aunt  lent  her  this  necklace  to 
wear.  She  would  have  been  terribly  upset  if 
she  had  lost  it." 

The  master  then  explained  who  Timma  was, 
and  how  he  had  picked  up  the  necklace. 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  if  you  are 
at  the  labour  camp  at  Kirkee,  come  home  with 
me  and  take  a  meal  in  my  house.  My  son  was 
at  the  camp,  but  he  has  now  gone  to  France,  and 
we  miss  his  Sunday  visits  terribly.  Come  both 
of  you  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my 
family." 

Timma  and  Hanuma  were  only  too  pleased 
to  accept  such  a  cordial  invitation  and  they  spent 
a  very  happy  day  with  the  genial  old  man. 
According  to  Indian  custom,  they  did  not  see 
much  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  but 
Timma  had  a  vague  feeling  that  he  would  like 
to  make  friends  with  the  father  of  Sushillabai. 

The  months  fled  quickly  by,  and  suddenly 
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one  day  came  orders  for  the  labour  unit  to  entrain 
for  Bombay.  They  marched  into  the  station  at 
night  and  entrained  by  brilliant  moonlight. 
They  saw  very  little  of  Bombay,  for  they  went 
straight  to  the  docks  where  a  transport  was 
loading  up  the  various  units  for  Basra. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ADVENTURES  AT  BASRA 

In  his  wildest  dreams  Timma  had  never  seen 
such  huge  ships.  He  stared  and  stared  as  he 
stood  lined  up  with  the  others  on  the  dock. 
Was  this  really  a  ship  such  as  he  had  read  about 
in  school  ? 

Could  it,  was  it  possible  that  it  could  move  ? 
He  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  he  was 
ashamed  to  ask.  He  looked  out  across  the 
harbour,  which  is  a  fairly  wide  piece  of  water, 
and  he  wondered  whether  that  dim  land  in  the 
distance,  was  Basra.  Poor  Timma  !  Later  on 
he  found  out  that  it  was  the  island  of  Elephanta, 
which  lies  in  the  harbour.  Basra  is  farther  away 
than  you  have  ever  dreamed  of,  my  lad  ! 

However,  in  company  with  Hanuma  and  all 
the  other  recruits  from  up-country,  Timma  kept 
a  silent  tongue,  and  asked  no  questions,  and 
pretended  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything.  When 
the  order  came  to  embark,  they  marched  up  the 
gangway  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  go  a  sea 
voyage  regularly  once  a  week. 

Timma  and  Hanuma  stood  side  by  side 
looking  over  the  rail  at  the  busy  docks,  and  at 
the  small  boats  in  the  harbour.  A  fussy  little 
steam-tug  was  racing  about  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.  Yesterday  Timma  would  have 
thought  that  quite  a  large  ship,  but  his  ideas  on 
ships  had  enlarged  enormously  in  the  last 
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twenty-four  hours.  Then  a  little  rowing-boat 
came  wandering  round  the  ship.  An  old  man 
was  rowing  and  two  little  boys  sat  in  the  stern. 
They  came  close  up  to  the  ship  and  the  two  boys 
stood  up  and  shouted  to  the  men  who  lounged 
against  the  rail  :  "  Throw  a  coin  into  the  water 
for  us  to  dive  for,"  and  then  they  jumped  into 
the  water  and  began  playing  all  sorts  of  antics, 
swimming  and  diving  and  chasing  each  other 
about.  Timma  threw  a  nickel  anna,  and 
watched  it  circling  down,  down  through  the  clear 
water,  and  then  with  a  rush  one  of  the  boys 
dived  after  it  and  catching  the  coin  came  gasping 
and  laughing  to  the  surface. 

Timma  himself  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
could  dive  with  the  best.  "  Oh  dear  !  "  he 
groaned  to  Hanuma,  "  I  wish  I  might  strip  and 
go  into  the  water  with  those  boys.  How  cool 
and  refreshing  it  would  be  !  " 

Hanuma  shook  his  head,  "  I  never  could 
understand  how  you  liked  it,"  he  said.  "  Give 
me  water  sufficient  for  drinking  and  washing, 
and  I  want  no  more.  Look  at  all  this  great 
sea  full  of  water  !  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  They 
say  it  is  not  good  to  drink,  and  if  it  were  not 
here  we  could  walk  to  Basra  or  go  in  a  train. 
See  what  trouble  we  are  all  put  to." 

"  But  Hanuma,"  expostulated  Timma, 
"  don't  you  remember  that  all  the  clouds  come 
up  out  of  the  sea  ?  What  should  we  do  for  the 
fields  if  we  got  no  monsoon  rains  to  water  them 
every  June  ?  There  would  be  no  harvest  and 
we  should  all  starve." 
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"  Oh,  ah  yes,  well,  I  forgot  that ;  I  suppose 
we  must  have  the  sea,  but  still  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  want  to  swim  in  it  like  a  frog  in  a 
tank." 

They  fell  silent  then,  watching  the  crane 
lifting  enormous  packages  from  the  dock  and 
dumping  them  down  on  the  ship. 

When  the  tide  was  full  the  tugs  came  round 
and  tugged  the  transport  out  of  the  dock  and 
out  of  the  harbour.  Timma  and  Hanuma 
watched  Bombay  fading  in  the  distance  and  their 
hearts  sank,  but  they  said  not  a  word.  Out 
moved  the  great  ship,  smoothly  and  steadily, 
and  then,  once  outside  in  the  open  sea,  she 
began  to  rise  and  fall  gently  to  the  waves  and 
they  were  more  and  more  amazed.  But  they 
did  not  even  yet  know  what  the  sea  could  do, 
for  it  was  a  calm  evening,  and  they  went  to  bed, 
and  Timma  dreamt  that  he  was  a  monkey  asleep 
in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  whose  branches  waved 
in  the  wind. 

Timma  and  his  friends  had  the  usual 
experiences  which  people  have  when  they  go  to 
sea  for  the  first  time.  A  transport  is  not  at  any 
time  a  very  comfortable  ship,  and  they  were  all 
glad  when  they  arrived  at  Basra. 

The  Labour  Corps  company  in  which 
Timma  had  enlisted  was  marched  off  to  a  camp 
close  to  the  workshops  where  all  the  railway 
work  was  done.  You  must  remember  that  this 
railway  from  Basra  into  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia  was  entirely  built  for  service 
during  the  war. 
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The  new  carpenters  were  immediately  set  to 
work  in  the  great  sheds  sawing  up  wood  for 
sleepers  for  the  railway,  building  trucks  and 
wagons,  and  making  seats  and  fittings  for 
railway  carriages,  making  and  mending  wooden 
carts,  ambulance  wagons  and  stretchers,  making 
and  mending  cots,  tables,  chairs  and  all  sorts  of 
necessaries  for  the  hospital.  Timma  and 
Hanuma  found  themselves  put  to  manage  a 
huge  circular  saw.  It  was  worked  by  steam, 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  guide  the  piece  of 
timber  along  the  table.  The  saw  whizzed  round 
so  fast  one  could  hardly  see  it,  and  as  it  bit  its 
way  through  the  wood  it  made  a  shrieking  noise 
that  almost  deafened  one,  and  the  two  young 
men  were  nearly  smothered  in  the  flying  sawdust. 
But  they  were  skilled  workmen,  and  the  saw 
shrieked  and  flew  round  to  some  purpose. 
Plank  after  plank  was  laid  on  the  pile,  which 
grew  and  grew  till  coolies  came  to  fetch  the 
planks  for  use.  The  sawdust  heap  lay  thick 
and  soft  about  their  feet  until  it  was  swept  up 
and  carried  away  in  baskets. 

For  two  years  Timma 's  working  life  was 
much  the  same  as  it  had  been  before,  but  when 
he  left  the  workshop  and  strolled  out  in  the 
evening  he  found  things  looking  very  different 
from  what  they  were  at  Hubli. 

The  camps  and  the  workshops  and  the 
hospitals  stretched  out  in  orderly  lines,  with 
broad,  well-kept  roads  ;  but  the  town,  with  its 
medley  of  different  sorts  of  people,  with  its 
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high,  flat-roofed  houses,  with  its  strings  of 
camels  and  its  queer  bazaar,  interested  Timma 
enormously. 

One  day  he  was  lounging  along  looking  about 
him,  and  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  goldsmith's 
shop.  The  man  was  busy  making  some  gold 
filigree  ornaments,  and  Timma  stopped  to  watch 
him .  With  the  facility  of  the  East ,Timma  spoke 
to  him  in  Hindustani,  while  the  goldsmith 
replied  in  Arabic,  and  they  managed  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  understand  one  another. 
They  became  quite  friendly,  and  the  man 
showed  Timma  some  of  his  work.  Silver  and 
gold  filigree  was  his  speciality,  and  some  of  the 
ornaments  were  very  beautiful,  but  the  thing 
that  stirred  Timma 's  heart  was  a  necklace  of 
plain  gold  beads  sewn  in  three  rows  on  a  silken 
band. 

c  That  is  not  my  work,"  said  the  goldsmith. 
"  I  took  it  in  part  payment  for  a  fine  set  of 
filigree  ornaments.  I  was  a  fool,  for  no  one  here 
will  buy  it." 

'  What  should  you  ask  for  it  ?  "  said  Timma 
casually. 

'  120  Rupees,"  said  the  man,  looking  up 
into  Timma 's  face  with  sharp  eyes.  "It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  have  had  it  a  long 
time,  and  would  sell  it  cheap  to  a  friend." 

"  Keep  it,"  said  Timma  ;  "  I  may  know  of  a 
man  who  would  give  100  for  it,  but  I  cannot  be 
sure  :  I  will  speak  to  him  and  see." 

He  went  back  to  camp  with  his  head  buzzing 
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with  thoughts  of  Hubli  and  Poona.  He  dreamed 
again  of  the  little  girl  whose  necklace  had  been 
stolen  in  the  Hubli  bazaar,  and  again  he  saw 
himself  tying  a  necklace  round  her  neck.  '"  Do 
not  cry,"  he  murmured  in  his  sleep  ;  "I  will 
give  it  back  to  you,"  and  then,  as  the  child 
turned  towards  him,  he  saw  that  she  had 
changed  and  it  was  Sushilla,  tall  and  graceful, 
whose  necklace  he  had  picked  up  on  the  church 
steps  at  Poona.  She  looked  at  him  and  smiled, 
and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her — and  woke. 

"  I  must  buy  that  necklace,"  said  Timma 
to  himself,  and  all  day,  as  he  worked  away  at 
the  saw,  he  was  thinking  of  Sushilla,  and 
wondering  whether  her  father  would  accept  him, 
and  building  wonderful  castles  in  the  air  about 
a  little  home  in  Hubli,  where  Sushilla  would 
keep  house  while  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  in 
the  railway  workshops. 

When  pay-day  came,  Timma  asked  for  100 
rupees  out  of  his  accumulated  pay. 

"  Don't  waste  your  money,  my  lad,"  said 
the  paymaster  ;  "  you  are  saving  up  a  nice  bit 
that  will  come  in  useful  when  you  go  home  to 
India." 

Timma  looked  up  with  a  grave  face.  u  This 
won't  be  wasted,"  he  said.  "  It  is  to  pay  a  debt 
incurred  by  my  people  while  I  was  still  a  child." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  paymaster, "  it  is  good 
to  pay  off  debts,  it  makes  a  free  man  of  you." 
But  he  hadn't  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  way  in 
which  Timma  proposed  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
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Timma  hastened  off  to  his  friend  the  gold- 
smith, and  after  haggling  with  him  for  a  bit, 
he  persuaded  him  to  part  with  the  gold  necklace 
for  100  rupees.  He  bought  a  little  bag  in  which 
he  stowed  it,  and  fastened  it  securely  inside  his 
belt.  Then  with  a  light  heart  he  strolled  on 
through  the  town. 

He  wandered  out  by  the  main  road  quite  a 
long  way,  meeting  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people 
bringing  in  loads  of  various  kinds  for  the  great 
camp.  He  passed  an  old  man  at  the  head  of  a 
long  string  of  camels,  all  padding  along  one 
behind  the  other,  laden  with  heavy  packing-cases. 
They  were  crossing  a  river,  and  as  they  came  up 
to  the  corner  of  the  bridge  there  squatted  on  the 
ground  a  group  of  market-women  with  baskets 
and  bundles.  They  were  eating  their  evening 
meal  before  pushing  on  to  the  village  where  they 
lived.  Timma 's  eye  was  caught  by  a  child  who 
was  playing  with  a  necklace  of  beads.  She 
swung  them  backward  and  forward,  and  they 
glittered  in  the  low  rays  of  the  sun. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  hoot  of  a  motorhorn, 
and  a  huge  lorry  went  swinging  by.  The  last 
camel  of  the  train  was  a  vicious-looking  beast, 
led  by  a  small  boy.  As  the  motor  lorry  dashed 
past,  it  jibbed  right  across  the  road  into  the 
group  of  women.  All  was  dust  and  confusion. 
The  women  scrambled  down  the  bank  with 
shrieks  of  dismay,  but  the  child  had  dropped  its 
necklace  and  was  trying  to  pick  it  up  in  the 
dust  under  the  camel's  feet. 
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Timma  sprang  to  the  rescue.  The  boy  had 
dropped  the  leading  rope  and  had  joined  the 
women  in  the  safe  shelter  of  the  ditch.  Timma 
grabbed  the  child  by  its  clothes  and  swung  it 
down  into  safety  ;  but  by  this  time  the  enraged 
camel  had  made  up  its  mind  to  punish  someone 
for  the  fright  it  had  had.  The  motor  was  far 
along  the  road  out  of  reach,  so  it  turned  with  a 
squeal  of  rage  upon  poor  Timma,  and  seized 
him  with  its  cruel-looking  teeth. 

He  hit  out  manfully  with  his  free  fist, 
pommelling  it  on  the  soft  part  of  its  nose,  but 
he  could  feel  its  teeth  tearing  through  the  flesh 
of  his  left  shoulder.  Just  as  the  pain  was 
making  him  feel  quite  faint,  and  everything  was 
beginning  to  swim  round  him,  he  heard  a  shout, 
and  the  old  man  came  running  back  from  the 
head  of  the  line.  A  sharp  blow  from  his  staff 
made  the  vicious  beast  loose  its  hold,  and  Timma 
dropped  in  a  limp  heap.  Hardly  conscious,  he 
crawled^ to  the  side  of  the  road,  where  he  lay 
with  blood  pouring  from  his  shoulder. 

The  old  camel-driver  stood  thinking  for  a 
minute.  *  What  can  I  do  for  the  unfortunate 
one  ?  "  said  he  to  himself.  "  This  camel  will 
not  kneel  for  him  to  get  on  its  back.  All  the 
rest  of  the  string  are  disappearing  up  the  road, 
and  Allah  alone  knows  what  mischief  may  befall 
them  with  no  one  in  charge  of  them.  Again, 
if  I  stay  behind  and  drag  him  somehow  into  the 
camp,  there  will  be  an  inquiry  into  how  he  got 
hurt,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  start  again  at 
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dawn  to  fetch  another  load.  Someone  else  will 
surely  find  and  help  him."  And  so,  putting  his 
conscience  to  rest  with  the  thought  that  someone 
else  could  probably  help  the  injured  man  better 
than  he  could,  he  hurried  off  after  the  fast- 
receding  train  of  camels.  The  frightened 
women  had  long  since  gathered  up  their  bundles 
and  their  children  and  fled,  and  Timma  was 
left  alone. 
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Fortunately  for  Timma,  the  old  man's  hope 
was  fulfilled,  for  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down, 
a  troop  of  Indian  cavalry  came  riding  into  the 
town.  The  foremost  man  noticed  poor  Timma 's 
grey  face  and  the  pool  of  blood  that  was  slowly 
forming  in  the  dust.  The  Commanding  Officer 
rode  up,  looked  at  Timma,  called  up  a  couple 
of  orderlies,  and  telling  them  to  put  a  first-aid 
dressing  on  the  wound  and  bring  the  man  into 
hospital,  he  ordered  the  troop  forward. 

The  next  few  hours  were  a  confused  blur 
to  Timma 's  mind.  He  had  lost  so  much  blood 
that  he  was  faint  and  dizzy.  He  felt  kind, 
strong  hands  about  him,  so  he  just  resigned 
himself  to  them  and  seemed  to  float  in  a  sort 
of  haze.  Half-conscious,  he  was  carried  into  a 
hospital  tent,  and  there  his  wound  was  dressed 
and  he  was  put  to  bed.  He  marvelled  in  a  dim 
sort  of  way  at  the  white  haze  that  seemed  to 
surround  him  even  after  his  head  cleared.  His 
shoulder  throbbed  and  ached  and  smarted  so 
that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  saw  the  figure  of  a 
nurse  moving  about  by  lamplight,  but  still  this 
queer  white  haze  enveloped  and  puzzled  him. 
It  was  not  till  morning  came  and  the  nurse 
came  round,  that  he  understood  it.  It  was  a 
mosquito-net,  hung  from  a  frame  above  his  bed 
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and  tucked  in  tightly  under  his  mattress  to  keep 
the  little  fever-carrying  torments  off  him.  She 
untucked  it  and  threw  it  over  the  framework, 
and  the  mysterious  haze  disappeared.  Then 
she  spoke  to  him.  (<  Can  you  understand 
English  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Yes,  Madam,"  said 
Timma,  "  I  have  learnt  some  here,  in  Basra." 

'  Then,  don't  call  me  Madam,  call  me  Sister," 
said  she.  "  Now,  be  quite  quiet  to-day,  and 
then,  perhaps,  to-morrow  your  shoulder  will  be 
better,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  up."  "  Thank 
you,  Sister,"  said  Timma,  rather  shyly.  He  lay 
quiet  all  the  morning,  but  in  spite  of  careful 
dressings  the  poison  of  the  camel's  bite  began  to 
work  in  his  blood,  and  by  the  evening  he  was 
in  high  fever  and  delirium.  "  The  necklace  is 
lost  !  the  necklace  is  lost  !  "  he  kept  on  crying 
out.  "  The  camel  has  got  my  necklace  !  How 
can  I  go  home  without  my  necklace  ?  "  The 
Sister  on  her  rounds  called  an  Indian  orderly, 

'  What  is  he  asking  for  ?  "  said  she.  The 
orderly  was  a  Panjabi,  and  though  he  could 
understand  several  North  Indian  languages,  he 
could  not  understand  Timma 's  Canarese.  So 
all  night  long  the  cries  went  on,  "  My  necklace, 
my  necklace  !  the  necklace  is  lost  !  The  camel 
has  got  my  necklace  !  How  can  I  go  home 
without  my  necklace  ?  " 

At  last  the  day  came  when  the  fever  left  him 
thin  and  exhausted,  but  clear  in  his  head.  "  I 
wonder  if  my  necklace  is  lost,"  thought  he  ;  but 
for  two  or  three  days  he  was  too  shy  to  ask.  Then 
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at  last,  when  the  Sister  came  to  him  one  day,  he 
plucked  up  courage.  "  Sister,"  he  said,  in  his 
quaint  English,  "  are  some  things  of  me  lost  ?  " 
The  Sister  laughed.  "  You  lost  some  weight, 
my  friend,  and  pretty  nearly  all  your  strength, 
but  the  gold  necklace  is  safe.  Is  it  for  your 
sweetheart  ?  "  Sweetheart,"  said  Timma 
slowly.  "  What  meaning  ?  "  The  Sister 
laughed  again.  "  Meaning  the  girl  you  love," 
said  she.  "  Girl  I  love,  Sushilla,  sweetheart," 
said  Timma.  "  Sushilla  is  a  nice  name,"  said 
the  Sister.  "  Yes,  Sushilla  sweetheart  nice 
name,"  said  Timma,  in  great  content.  And  all 
that  day  he  repeated  softly  to  himself,  "Sushilla 
sweetheart."  The  days  got  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  Timma  did  not  seem  to  gather  strength, 
when  suddenly,  one  morning,  the  Commanding 
Officer  came  into  the  tent.  "  There's  a  big 
convoy  of  sick  and  wounded  coming  down  from 
the  front  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  We  must 
clear  out  as  many  of  these  men  as  we  can.  Pack 
them  on  to  the  hospital  ship  that  starts  for 
Bombay  to-night.  You  have  a  good  many 
here  that  will  be  the  better  for  a  change  of  air, 
Sister."  He  bustled  round  from  bed  to  bed, 
and  Timma,  to  his  great  joy,  was  chosen. 
'  He'll  do  no  good  here,"  said  the  C.O.  "What 
he  wants  is  a  month  at  a  convalescent  hospital. 
Pack  him  off."  And  so  he  passed  on  to  another. 
That  evening  all  was  confusion  and  bustle. 
Timma 's  clothes  were  brought  to  him,  and  the 
precious  necklace  was  handed  over  to  him. 
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"  Give  my  love  to  sweetheart  Sushilla,"  said  the 
Sister,  as  she  watched  Timma  being  helped  into 
the  ambulance. 

And  so  good-bye  to  Basra.  A  short  sea- 
journey  to  Bombay,  and  then  a  weary  train 
journey  to  Secunderabad,  where  Timma  found 
himself  in  a  large  convalescent  hospital.  The 
change  of  air  and  food  did  him  good,  and  he 
soon  began  to  improve  in  health.  First  he  took 
tiny  strolls  just  outside  the  hospital,  and  then  as 
the  days  went  on  he  began  to  get  a  great  appetite 
and  to  put  on  weight  and  strength  in  a  wonderful 
way.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  he  was  at  his  old 
amusement  exploring  the  streets  and  bazaars  of 
Secunderabad. 

He  wrote  letters  to  his  friends  at  Hubli,  and 
to  his  sister  Timmi.  Timmi  was  now  fourteen 
years  old,  and  was  getting  on  famously  at  school. 
In  fact,  Miss  Warder  said  if  she  went  on  well 
she  might  send  her  to  Poona  to  be  trained  as  a 
nurse  when  she  was  older.  Timma  thought  of 
the  kind  face  and  gentle  hands  of  the  nurse  in 
the  hospital  at  Basra,  and  then  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  his  thoughts  went  back  to  Timmi  as  a 
dirty  little  scaramouch  in  the  filthy  hut  at  Hubli. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  was,  the  change  in 
her  life  and  his.  But  one  fear  lurked  in  his 
heart.  Could  Sushilla's  father  ever  forget  that 
Timma  had  been  born  in  the  hut  of  a  Ghatti- 
waddar  ?  Could  he  ever  forget  that  Timma 's 
father  had  been  a  thief,  and  that  Timma  had 
started  on  the  same  career  ?  The  fear  paralysed 
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him,  so  that  he  dare  not  write  to  the  good  man. 
Surely  he  will  never  look  at  me  for  a  son-in-law 
thought  Timma  miserably. 

At  last  the  order  came  for  him  to  rejoin  at 
his  depot,  and  he  started  off  for  Poona.  He  was 
glad  and  yet  sorry.  On  the  Sunday  after  he 
arrived  at  Poona  he  walked  over  to  church  at 
Panch  Howd,  but  he  dared  not  go  to  the 
catechist's  house.  He  sat  at  the  back  of  the 
church  and  searched  with  his  eyes  for  him  or 
for  his  daughter.  All  veiled  heads  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church  !  How  could  he  distinguish 
between  them  ?  And  yet  when  he  looked  at 
one  pale  pink  sari  he  had  a  sort  of  thrill,  and 
clasped  the  necklace  in  his  pocket  more  closely. 

The  preacher  that  day  was  an  Indian. 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  cried  he.  Timma 
hardly  listened  to  his  sermon  till  it  came  to  the 
last  few  sentences. 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  "  that  command  was 
given  1900  years  ago,  but  it  was  the  word  by 
which  all  India  shall  be  released  from  the 
bondage  of  caste.  The  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  have  come  to  India  and  have  preached 
the  word,  but  India  is  slow  to  listen.  Still, 
here  stand  we  a  large  congregation  in  this 
beautiful  house  of  God.  Some  of  us  were 
Brahmins  and  some  of  other  castes,  some  were 
outcastes  despised  by  all  men,  but  here  we  bear 
witness  to  our  faith  that  we  are  all  children  of 
the  same  Father,  and  therefore  brethren.  St. 
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Paul  says,  *  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  barbarian, 
bond  nor  free  ' ;  may  we  not  say,  '  There  is 
neither  caste  nor  outcaste,  Brahmin,  Sudra,  nor 
Mang,  but  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.'" 

How  Timma's  heart  leaped  up  at  these 
words.  Would  the  catechist  act  on  them  ? 
He  knew  that  some  Christians  would  not.  He 
stayed  in  his  place  and  watched  the  people  go 
out.  Yes,  the  pale  pink  sari  was  Sushilla — 
"  Sweetheart  Sushilla,"  he  whispered  to  him- 
self. 

After  church  he  went  to  the  missionary  who 
had  first  welcomed  him  at  the  church  door  two 
and  a-half  years  ago.  "  I  am  an  orphan,"  said 
he,  "  and  have  no  one  to  get  a  wife  for  me  ;  will 
you  ask  the  catechist  for  his  daughter  ?  " 

The  missionary  smiled.  He  knew  that  in 
India  the  young  man  must  not  ask  for  a  wife 
himself.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  Timma 
about  the  holiness  of  marriage  and  the  beauty 
of  a  Christian  home,  and  then  the  precious 
necklace  changed  hands. 

The  sign  of  a  married  woman  in  India  is  not 
a  ring  on  the  finger  as  in  England,  but  a  particular 
kind  of  necklace,  which  is  tied  on  at  the  wedding 
and  worn  ever  after. 

The  catechist  listened  as  the  missionary  told 
him  of  Timma's  request  and  Timma's  fears. 
"  Did  you  tell  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  missionary  with  a 
laugh.  "  What  should  I  tell  him  ?  And  does 
Sushilla  herself  know  her  own  history  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  the  catechist,  "  she  has  always 
believed  herself  to  be  my  daughter,  and  she  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  if  she  were.  Well,  certainly, 
these  two  young  people  contradict  the  belief 
of  the  caste  people  who  say  that  outcaste 
children  are  worthless  and  useless  and  incapable 
of  education.  Where  would  you  find  a  finer 
young  man  than  Timma  the  Ghattiwaddar, 
with  his  honest,  straightforward,  God-fearing 
life  ;  or  a  nicer,  more  modest  Christian  girl  than 
Sushilla,  the  little  foundling  orphan,  whose 
outcaste  mother  died  on  my  doorstep  eighteen 
years  ago  ?  Let  him  tie  the  wedding  necklace 
around  her  neck,  and  may  God  bless  them  with 
every  good  gift  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come." 

FINIS. 
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